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The  Department  and  Its  Work  at  a  Glance 


By  the  Commissioner 


WITHOUT  DOUBT,  of  all  the  departmental  di- 
visions of  State  Government,  none,  as  a 
business  structure,  performs  greater  func- 
tions than  that  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion. Verily,  no  other  is  as  far-reaching  in  scope 
or  has  a  more  intimate  contact  with  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  State.  No  other  department 
is  more  frequently  called  upon  to  serve  in  a  ma- 
terial v^'ay  the  general  public  and  to  render  to 
every  citizen  such  personal  service. 

Act  127  of  1912,  creating  the  Conservation 
Commission  of  Louisiana  and  making  it  a  De- 
partment of  State,  provides  that  said  Commission 
shall  have  control  of  all  the  natural  resources  of 
the  State,  and  especially  charges  it  with  their 
preservation,  protection  and  upbuilding,  replen- 
ishment and  management.  Its  functions,  there- 
fore, are  not  that  of  mere  prohibition  against 
wasteful  use  and  exploitation  but  rather  to  en- 
courage the  economic  use  of  those  natural  gifts 
which  God  has  bestowed  upon  us  in  a  most  gen- 
ei'ous  measure. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  there 
have  occurred  changes  in  the  administration  of 
the  Department.  The  present  incumbent  Com- 
missioner was  appointed  by  His  Excellency,  Gov- 
ernor Huey  P.  Long,  February  6,  1929. 

Though  some  six  months  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  Dr.  V.  K.  Irion  refused  to  surrender 
the  office  and  thereby  necessitated  a  long  and  un- 
pleasant litigation.  Of  course,  the  service  of  the 
Department,  with  its  various  bureaus,  suffered 
much  in  the  interim  of  these  long  tedious  legal 
proceedings  and  by  the  laws'  delays.  The  Supreme 
Court,  however,  on  December  2nd,  1929,  finally 
disposed  of  the  issue,  formally  declaring  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  legally  and  equitably  entitled  to 
the  office  of  Commissioner  and  commanding  Dr. 
V.  K.  Irion  to  surrender  and  vacate  the  said  office. 

Reorganization  of  the  Department 

Immediately  on  taking  the  office  this  Com- 
mission recognized  its  responsibility  to  the  office 
and  the  absolute  necessity  for  conservation  to  be 
applied  to  the  funds  of  the  Department,  as  well 
as  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  conserv- 
ing the  one  and  carrying  out  the  constitutional 
and  statutory  provisions  of  law  governing  the 
other,  both  then  may  be  perpetuated  and  prove  a 
benefit  to  the  people  of  the  State  for  all  time  to 
come. 

A  program  of  retrenchment  and  strict  econ- 
omy  in  the   revenues   of   the   Department   was. 


therefore,  at  once  inaugurated.  Prompt  cancel- 
lation within  the  law  of  all  extravagant  permits, 
contracts  and  leases.  A  complete  inventory 
of  all  property  belonging  to  the  Department. 
A  thorough  check  and  audit  of  the  books  and 
records.  Co-ordinating  the  work  so  as  to  avoid 
duplication  and  thereby  eliminating  unnecessary 
employees.  Reasonable  reduction  of  practically 
all  salaries,  expenses,  and  expenditures,  as  well 
as  discounting  all  bills.  Application  of  rules  and 
shorter  methods  for  the  divisions  or  bureaus  of 
the  Department  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
maximum  results.  A  very  careful  checking  of 
expense  accounts  of  each  field  man,  reducing  ex- 
pense allowances  practically  one-third  compared 
to  the  former  administration.  Repairs  of  all 
equipments,  cars,  boats,  and  machinery  found  in 
very  bad  condition  at  the  time  we  assumed  the 
duties  of  this  office.  Active  cooperation  with 
other  Departments,  particularly  the  Board  of 
Health  and  the  Land  Office  in  all  activities  per- 
taining to  this  Department,  purification  of  waters 
through  the  aid  of  the  former  and  mineral  opera- 
tions with  the  assistance  of  the  latter. 

Although  prevented  from  assuming  control 
and  management  of  the  office  when  first  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  entering  upon  his 
official  duties  as  Commissioner  some  ten  months 
after  having  been  commissioned,  practically  at 
the  close  of  the  biennial  period,  the  present  in- 
cumbent has  endeavored  to  the  utmost  to  so 
organize  the  Department  as  to  cover  the  entire 
field  of  conservation  as  best  he  could  and  with 
the  small  means  left  him  at  his  disposal  by  the 
former  Commissioner. 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  a  complete 
reorganization  was  necessary.  The  funds  of  the 
Department  had  been  handled  in  such  fashion 
as  practically  to  suspend  the  work  and  operation 
of  the  Commission.  Long  and  apparently  useless 
litigation,  carrying  with  it  publicity  of  a  charac- 
ter very  detrimental  to  the  good  of  the  service, 
had  become  almost  continuous  since  1927,  not- 
only  handicapping  the  activities,  but  bringing 
the  Department  in  utter  disrepute.  To  counter- 
act these  resultant  evils  a  firm,  though  conserva- 
tive, policy  was  adopted  at  the  outset  of  this 
Administration  with  due  consideration  in  solicit- 
ing the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  people, 
and  especially  of  that  large  human  element  deeply 
interested  in  conserving  and  upbuilding  the 
natural  resources  of  this  State. 
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Under  the  process  of  reorganization  and  with 
no  intention  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  personal 
integrity  of  the  past  Commissioner  or  on  the 
efforts  of  his  assistants,  the  present  incumbent 
deemed  it  proper  to  surround  himself  with  a  new 
cabinet,  a  staff  and  personnel  more  in  harmony 
with  the  Administration,  believing  that  the  poli- 
cies of  his  Administration  could  be  best  and  more 
harmoniously  brought  into  effect  and  meet  the 
requirements  in  a  more  effective  and  compre- 
hensive way.  It  was,  therefore,  with  this  view 
that  each  Division  was  reorganized  with  a  new 
Director,  competent,  conscientious,  experienced  in 
the  work  of  conservation  and  of  practical  busi- 
ness ability. 

The  general  administrative  functions  of  the 
Department  are  exercised  by  the  Commissioner. 
As  to  its  detailed  operations,  the  Department  is 
organized  under  the  following  eight  distinct 
divisions  of  activity,  the  Directors  of  which  are 
responsible  to  and  supervised  by  the  adminis- 
tration through  the  Commissioner,  assisted  by 
the  Secretary  and  Auditor: 

ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Accounting. 

2.  Educational. 

3.  Enforcement. 

4.  Fisheries  and  Fish  Hatcheries. 

5.  Oyster  and  Oyster  Bottoms. 

6.  Forestry. 

7.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

8.  Wild  Life  and  Wild  Life  Refuges. 

To  the  above  is  being  added,  by  way  of  neces- 
sity, and  only  in  such  a  way  that  the  present 
conditions  of  the  Department  permit,  a  Divi- 
sion of  Statistical  Biological  Research  and  In- 
formation and  with  the  hope  that  Your  Excel- 
lency and  the  members  of  the  Legislature  will 
take  proper  cognizance  of  a  much  needed  Bureau 
in  this  Commission.  The  object  and  purpose 
of  such  a  Bureau  or  Division  may  be  stated  as 
follows : 

1.  A  complete  revision  of  all  the  files  and  bul- 
letins of  the  Department  and  also  the  publi- 
cation of  a  properly  edited  departmental 
monthly  magazine. 

2.  Compilation  of  all  the  laws  and  the  findings 
of  the  Department  since  its  establishment. 

3.  A  survey  through  the  respective  heads  of 
the  various  divisions  of  all  the  resources  of 
this  State  and  over  which  resources  this  De- 
partment has  jurisdiction. 

4.  Scientific  and  biological  analysis  of  such  re- 
sources and  industries  that  cover  Oysters, 
Fisheries,  Fur,  Wild  Life,  Minerals,  For- 
estry, and  such  other  allied  industries  and 


natural  resources  that  are  placed  by  Legis- 
lative enactment  under  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  this  Department. 

5.  A  system  of  coordination  of  all  scientific  in- 
vestigations of  Department's  work  and  al- 
lied subject  matters. 

6.  Gathering  all  data  pertaining  to  the  natural 
resources  of  the  State  and  other  states. 

7.  The  comparative  study  and  investigation  of 
the  accomplishments  of  other  states  and 
national  governments  in  conservation. 

8.  Publication  of  bulletins  on  subjects  enter- 
tained by  this  Department  and  re-editing 
past  bulletins  of  the  Department  and  bring- 
ing same  up  to  date. 

9.  Surveys,  graphs,  maps,  and  photographs 
properly  recorded. 

10.  The  complete  history  of  the  activities  of  the 
Department  written  from  month  to  month 
and  so  indexed  as  to  give  ready  information 
as  to  the  Department's  past  achievements. 

This  Bureau  or  Division  of  Biological  Surveys, 
Research  and  Information  is  to  be,  as  it  were,  a 
controlling  office,  covering  the  files  of  all  the 
Divisions  of  the  Department  of  Conservation, 
maintaining  at  all  times  complete  files  properly 
indexed,  alive  and  active,  and  offering  imme- 
diate service  to  the  Commissioner,  the  Directors 
of  the  Department,  business  concerns,  and  insti- 
tutions interested  in  the  natural  resources  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Such  a  Bureau  will  be  invaluable  aid  to  each 
Division  in  answering  inquiries,  making  reports, 
and  keeping  the  Commissioner  and  his  cabinet 
properly  informed.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
such  a  Bureau  will  prove  a  great  time-saver  and 
will  serve  a  purpose  that  will  enable  capital  to 
ascertain  the  true  facts  and  justify  legitimate 
investment.  The  records  of  such  a  Bureau  or 
Division  will  be  up  to  date,  accurate,  scientific 
and  dependable. 

The  accomplishments  in  each  of  the  Divisions 
will  be  found  fully  covered  in  the  several  por- 
tions of  the  report  that  respectively  deal  with 
them.  Taking  the  above  enumerated  Divisions 
in  their  order  and  passing  briefly  on  the  respect- 
ive purpose  and  object,  as  well  as  the  merits  of 
the  activity  of  each  of  the  following  comments 
are  made: 

Accounting 

The  Department  of  Conservation  being  a  great 
business  organization  of  State,  charged  by  law 
with  the  care,  protection  and  upbuilding  of  the 
State's  natural  resources  worth  billions  of  dollars 
to  the  State  and  Nation,  has  established  an  Ac- 
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counting  Division  efficiently  personnelled  by 
trained  accountants  and  functioning  under  a 
proper  system  of  bookkeeping". 

This  Division  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Commissioner  whose  reports  are  made  tlieref  rom 
to  the  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  State  Supervisor  of  Public  Accounts,  who 
frequently  audits  the  books'  and'  records  of  this 
Department,  has  had  occasion  to  check  the  rec- 
ords since  the  incumbency  of  the  present  Com- 
missioner and  since  the  Department  has  been  re- 
organized. In  his  recent  report  to  the  Governor 
he  had  this  comment  to  make: 

"I  am  pleased  to  note  that  during  the 
period  under  review  all  disbursements 
were  very  well  covered  by  supporting 
collateral,  such  as  receipted  bills,  in- 
voices, expense  accounts,  etc.,  and  no 
errors  of  a  clerical  nature  ivere  noted." 

Educationai.  Service 

Although  exceedingly  limited  in  revenue  and 
an  appropriation  far  inadequate  to  fully  carry 
on  its  work,  the  Bureau  or  Division  of  Education 
has  entered  extensively  into  a  program  of  bring- 
ing home  to  all  our  people,  young  and  old,  the 
great  cause  of  conservation.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  are  made  farniliar  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  this  Departnient. 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Sportsmen's  Associa- 
tions, Service  Clubs,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  Schools, 
Colleges  and  many  other  organizations  .  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  free  lectures  and  motion  pic- 
ture  service. 

The  Commission  is  now   preparing  a   series 

of  new  bulletins,  as  well  as  re-editing  a  number 

of  the  past  bulletins  issued,  but  now  out  of  print, 

namely :  .,-... 

Bulletin  No.  1 — The  Louisiana  Oyster,  1916. 

Bulletin  No.  2 — A  Brief  -Survey  of  the'  Natural 
Resources  of  Louisiana,  1917".'  ( Reprinted 'as 
Bulletin  No.   13.) 

Bulletin  No.  3— The  Salt  Water  Fish  of  Louisi- 
ana,  1917. 

Bulletin  No.  4 — The  Fresh  Water  Fish  of  Loui- 
siana,  1917.  ' 

Bulletin  No.  5— The  Birds  of  Louisiana,  1917.     '■ 

Bulletin  No.  6 — Forest  and  Grass  Fires  in  Loui- 
siana, 1918. 

Bulletin  No.  7 — Forestry  in  Louisiana — Why  and 
How,  1921. 

Bulletin  Nq.   8 — Louisiana   Lignite,   1921. 

Bulletin  No.  9— The  Monroe  Gas  Field,  1921. 

Bulletin  No.  10 — Wild  Life. Resources  of  Loui- 
siana, 1921. 

Bulletin  No.  11— The  Haynesville  Oil  Field,  1922. 


Bulletin  No.  12— The  Monroe  Gas  Field,  1926. 
Bulletin  No.  14 — The  Clays  of  Louisiana  (Shreve- 

port  Area),  1927. 
Bulletin  No.  16 — The  Clays  of  Louisiana  (Monroe 

Area),  1928. 
Bulletin  No:  17t— Safe  Practices  at  Oil  Derricks, 

1929. 
Bulletin  No.  19 — The  Clays  of  Louisiana   (Alex- 
andria Area),  1929. 
Technical  Paper  No.  1 — Mud  Laden  Fluids  and 

Tables  on  Specific  Gravities  and  Collapsing 

Pressures,  1922. 
Technical  Paper  No.  2 — Engineering  Aspects  of 

the   Problem   of   Salt   Marsh   Mosquito   Sup- 
pression in  Louisiana,  1926. 
Technical  Paper  No.  3 — Distributional  Problems 

of  the  Cold-Blooded  Vertebrates  of  the  Gulf 

Coastal  Plain,  1926. 
Technical  Paper  No.  5 — Wild  Life  in  Louisiana, 

1928. 

These  will  be  very  instructive  and  well  illus- 
trated. 

The  exhibits  located  at  various  points  and  the 
Department's  traveling  exhibits,  with  competent 
lecturers  in  charge,  serve  not  only  the  country 
fairs,  but  prove  lasting  lessons  to  our  young 
people  in  the  schools,  instilling  in  them  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  all  the  State's  natural  resources. 
This  Division  avails  itself  of  every  means  of 
spreading  the  gospel  of  conservation  and  is  now 
contemplating  a  timely  series  of  lectures  that 
will  broadcast  the  work  of  the  Department  by 
means  of  the  radio. 

Enforcement 

The  area  of  Louisiana  is  48,706  square  miles, 
consisting  of  28,000,000  acres;  there  are  3,397 
square  miles  of  water  area,  4,794  miles  of  navi- 
gable streams,  35,000  miles  of  fish  streams  and 
2,760  square  miles  of  land-locked  bays.  From 
these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  to  secure  effect- 
ive enforcement  of  conservation,  the  disposition 
of  the  general  public  must  be  considered. 

Realizing  that  our  people  have  never  before 
shown  as  great  an  interest  in  conservation  gen- 
erally as  during  this  time,  and  convinced  that  it 
is  the  will  of  the  people  that  the  sheriffs  and 
other  deputies  enforce  the  conservation  laws  the 
same  as  they  enforce  all  other  laws,  the  present 
incumbent  Administration,  with  His  Excellency's 
sanction,  has  inaugurated  a  program  that  has 
met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  practically  all 
the  sheriffs  and  law  enforcement  officers  of  the 
State. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Department,  by  cooper- 
ating with  the  public,  the  sheriffs  and  all  agencies 
capable  of  assisting  in  the  work,  sought  to  prop- 
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erly  direct  the  energies  of  those  wlio  make  use 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  so  that  they 
might  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  this 
wealth,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  within  the 
reasonable  restrictions  placed  upon  its  enjoyment. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  strategic  points  throughout 
the  State,  as  well  as  at  headquarters,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Enforcement  maintains  a  limited  force  to 
efficiently  collect  conservation  licenses  and  taxes. 
Chief  among  the  duties  of  this  Division  is  cooper- 
ation with  sheriffs  and  their  deputies  in  pro- 
moting and  safeguarding  a  wholesome  respect 
for  both  the  constitutional  and  statutory  laws  of 
conservation. 

By  these  means  the  Enforcement  Division  is 
very  vigilant  through  the  State  in  not  only  pro- 
tecting the  wild  life,  birds  and  animals  of  every 
kind,  those  of  beauty,  of  food  value  and  insec- 
tivorous, such  birds  that  feed  chiefly  on  bugs  and 
worms  and,  therefore,  rendering  first  aid  to  the 
farmers  in  the  protection  of  their  crops,  but  also 
this  Division  performs  a  great  service  by  means 
of  persuasion  and  teaching  our  people  to  use  our 
natural  resources  in  such  a  husbandlike  way  that 
all  our  citizens  may  enjoy  them. 

In  order  to  properly  promote  conservation 
on  our  waters  and  to  prevent  violations  and  to 
see  that  fishermen,  oystermen,  trappers  and 
hunters  comply  with  the  laws,  regulations  and 
the  collection  of  licenses  and  other  fees  due  the 
Department,  the  Commission  maintains  a  patrol 
equipment  consisting  of  boats  and  automobiles. 
These  are  in  active  operation  and  under  the 
direction  of  a  superintendent  and  such  aides  that 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  legislative  mandates. 

The  Department  owns  wharf  facilities  on  the 
New  Basin  Canal  in  New  Orleans  where  its  flo- 
tilla or  fleet  is  kept  in  good  repair.  The  patrol 
fleet  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  maintaining 
proper  conservation  over  our  waters.  The  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  boats  warrants  considerable 
repairs  and,  due  to  the  age  and  long  service  of 
these  boats,  it  will  be  more  economical  to  secure 
new  boats  than  to  repair  a  number  of  the  old  ones 
that  have  become  practically  unseaworthy.  The 
present  Administration  found  the  present  patrol 
fleet  in  exceedingly  bad  condition  and  has  been 
compelled  to  expend  much  money  on  its  repairs. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  present  Commissioner  to 
replace  the  older  boats  by  new  ones  gradually  as 
funds  become  available. 

Fisheries  and  Fish  Hatcheries 

The  response  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  to 
the  efforts  made  by  this  Department  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  Fisheries  resources  and  Fish 
Hatcheries  has  been  most  gratifying. 


Louisiana,  for  many  year.s,  has  been  recog- 
nized in  a  special  way  for  the  number  and  ex- 
cellent variety  of  fishes  taken  from  its  waters. 
Our  fresh  water  inland  streams,  as  well  as  the 
waters  of  the  sea  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State,  have  not  only  supplied,  commercially,  our 
own  people  with  fish  food,  but  also  the  markets 
outside  the  State.  Industries  dependent  on  the 
fish  of  our  waters  are  receiving  our  most  careful 
attention  and  active  cooperation. 

Hence,  the  Department's  great  concern  in 
maintaining  the  proper  safeguards  to  protect, 
preserve  and  replenish  this  great  natural  re- 
source which  furnishes  our  people  most  valuable 
food,  sport  and  recreation. 

One  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  the  fresh 
water  fish  is  the  pollution  of  streams  caused 
largely  by  the  discharge  of  waste  from  oil  field 
operations,  pulp  mills,  sugar  refineries,  gravel 
and  shell  dredging  and  other  industrial  plants. 
Proper  control  of  this  condition  presents  a  serious 
problem  to  the  Fisheries  Division.  To  appre- 
ciate this  problem  one  has  only  to  consider  the 
hardship  that  at  times  must  be  imposed  on  the 
industries  above  mentioned,  especially  when  such 
industries  mean  so  much  to  the  development  of 
other  natural  resources,  to  the  prosperity  of  all 
those  enjoying  their  employment  and  the  en- 
hancement by  way  of  taxation  of  the  State's 
revenues. 

However  difficult  the  task  and  conflicting 
may  be  the  interest  and  issues  involved  between 
what  we  may  call  the  Minerals  industries  and 
the  Fisheries  industries,  the  health  of  our  people, 
particularly  all  those  citizens  living  along  streams 
and  dependent  upon  their  water  supply  from  our 
inland  waters,  the  present  incumbent  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  State  and  National  Bureaus  of 
Health  for  cooperation  to  the  end  of  maintaining 
a  proper  system  of  purification  of  waters  both 
within  and  without  the  State.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  Department,  under  the  present  Administra- 
tion, is  exercising  the  most  judicious  discretion 
in  issuing  permits. 

Fish  Hatcheries 

This  Administration,  upon  assuming  the 
duties  of  office,  found  some  hatcheries  estab- 
lished but  in  bad  condition,  others  contemplated, 
but  for  some  reason  or  another  their  establish- 
ment delayed.  No  doubt  the  Fish  Hatchery  is 
one  of  the  most  necessary  complements  and  im- 
portant factors  to  our  various  inland  lakes  and 
streams.  While  past  administrations  have  made 
some  effort  along  the  line  of  developing  and 
establishing  hatcheries,  it  is  the  determined  will 
of  the  present  Administration  to  establish,  as  far 
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as  possible,  a  Fish  Hatchery  in  every  conserva- 
tion area  where  fishing  and  the  development  of 
fisheries  is  possible. 

The  Beechwood  Fish  Hatchery,  located  in 
Rapides  Parish  near  Lecompte,  Louisiana,  and 
the  Hatchery  at  Lake  St.  John,  in  Concordia 
Parish,  though  both  found  in  bad  condition  by 
this  Administration,  prove  that  this  aid  to  the 
propagation  of  fish  life  can  be  made  a  great 
success  throughout  the  State.  Important  Im- 
provements and  repairs  have  been  made  by  us  to 
these  hatcheries.  To  the  Beeclwood  Hatchery 
has  been  built  a  much  needed  model  gravel  road 
vi'hich  gives  the  general  public  access  to  an  estab- 
lishment that  has  cost  the  State  more  than 
$100,000.  We  have  undertaken  to  establish  and 
develop  hatcheries  on  Cane  River  in  Natchitoches 
Parish  and  Lake  Bruen  in  Tensas  Parish;  and 
have  also  undertaken  to  provide  two  of  the  great- 
est Fish  Hatcheries  in  this  State  in  areas  that 
offer  a  natural  advantage  and  opportunity  for 
such  establishment,  namely,  at  Lake  Des  Alle- 
mands,  in  the  Parishes  of  St.  John,  Lafourche 
and  St.  James,  and  also  at  Cross  Bayou,  an  outlet 
of  Cross  Lake,  in  Caddo  Parish  near  Shreveport, 
Louisiana.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by 
coordinating  efforts  with  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment to  connect  all  Fish  Hatcheries  and  State- 
controlled  fishing  plants  with  hard-surfaced 
roads. 

Oysters  and  Water  Bottoms 

Nowhere  in  the  world  can  there  be  found  a 
greater  foundation  for  oyster  industry  than  in 
Louisiana.  The  most  important  consideration 
with  which  the  oyster  industry  and  the  Depart- 
ment are  now  concerned  is  the  extension  of 
desirable  situations  for  oyster  culture.  The 
Director  of  the  Oyster  Division  estimates  that 
there  are  409,220  acres  of  water  bottoms  avail- 
able for  oyster  culture  out  of  a  total  water  area 
of  4,720,502  acres. 

Louisiana  enjoys  not  only  the  distinction  of 
being  the  third  largest  producer  in  the  United 
States  of  this  popular  sea  food,  but  its  oysters 
are  universally  known  as  the  most  wholesome  and 
most  delicious. 

The  Department  has  been  given  by  the  Legis- 
lature wide  authority  and  discretion  in  regard  to 
the  leasing  of  the  natural  oyster  beds  or  reefs,  as 
well  as  water  bottoms  on  which  oysters  are  not 
growing  or  have  not  always  grown,  but  on  which 
their  culture  may  be  undertaken  successfully. 

Under  the  law  the  Department  is  required 
to  reserve  certain  reefs  from  leasing,  to  limit  the 
area  of  other  grounds  that  may  be  leased  to  one 
lessee,  to  protect  lessees  in  their  leases,  prohibit 


dredging  of  the  natural  beds  except  in  water  over  * 
a  certain  depth,  to  regulate  the  size  of  oysters 
that  may  be  taken  from  the  natural  beds.  The 
Legislature  has  given  the  Department  authority 
to  restrict  the  use  of  sand,  shells  and  gravel  from 
the  water  bottoms  of  the  State  by  requiring  a 
lease  and  taxes  from  those  using  these  resources. 

Unfortunately,  the  past  administrations  have 
been  too  liberal  in  their  discretion,  and  exer- 
cising the  authority  given  them  by  legislative  en- 
actments. As  a  consequence,  the  State's  industry, 
and  its  allied  industries  involving  the  culture  of 
oysters  and  leasing  of  water  bottoms,  have  been, 
to  some  extent,  abused.  The  granting  of  long 
leases  covering  large  acreage  has  bi'ought  about 
a  condition  of  an  apparent  monopoly,  meanwhile 
affecting  very  materially  the  revenues  of  the  De- 
partment, handicapping  the  progress  and  eco- 
nomic extension  of  leasing.  Short-time  leases  of 
a  reasonable  acreage  would  have  proven  of  more 
economic  value  to  the  Department  and  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  State.  However,  where  large  in- 
vestment of  capital  is  required,  and  as  such  as- 
sures the  State  substantial  returns  by  way  of 
royalties  based  on  a  graduated  scale  with  the 
usual  property  tax  attached  to  the  equipment 
necessary  and  incident  to  the  operations  of  sub- 
stantial capital  investment,  long-term  leases  may 
be  justified. 

At  the  regular  session  of  1926,  the  Legislature 
passed  Act  258.  Section  3  of  said  act  provides 
that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or 
association,  or  corporation,  to  ship  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  State  any  oysters  caught  or  taken 
from  the  waters  of  this  State,  while  the  same 
are  in  the  shells,  or  to  export  from  the  State  any 
raw  oyster  shells.  With  no  other  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature  than  to  encourage  the 
establishment  and  development  of  the  packing  in- 
dustry in  this  State,  this  law  worked  a  consider- 
able hardship  on  the  coast  towns  of  our  sister 
state,  Mississippi.  To  protect  the  many  packers 
of  the  thriving  and  beautiful  City  of  Biloxi,  de- 
pendent on  our  oyster  resource,  legal  proceedings 
were  brought  into  courts  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  nullifying  the  Louisiana 
statute. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Legislative 
Session  of  1926  adopted  two  comprehensive  laws, 
one  governing  the  shrimp  industry  and  the  other 
governing  the  oyster  industry  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  with  the  object  of  trying  to  have  the 
State  of  Louisiana  benefit  by  the  manufacturing 
within  the  State  of  products  of  the  waters  of  the 
State  into  articles  of  merchandise.  As  stated,  the 
right  of  Louisiana  so  to  do  was  attacked  in  three 
suits  instituted  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
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for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana,  being  Pro- 
ceedings of  Foster  Fountain  Company,  et  als,  No. 
18,897;  L.  0.  Johnson,  et  als,  No.  19,011,  and  the 
Sea  Food  Company  and  the  Biloxi  Shrimp  and 
Oyster  Transportation  Company,  No.  19,145  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  in  Equity.  An 
application  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Department  of  Conservation  from  en- 
forcing these  laws  was  made  and  the  relief  ap- 
plied for  was  denied  by  a  Three  Judge  United 
States  District  Court,  but  a  suspensive  appeal  of 
supersedas  was  asked  for  and  granted  and  the 
matter  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  affidavits  of  both  parties,  but  without 
trial  on  the  merits. 

On  the  face  of  the  affidavits  as  filed  by  the 
complainants  to  the  effect  that  the  officers  of  the 
Conservation  Department  of  Louisiana  were  en- 
forcing the  laws  as  to  the  canning  of  sea  products 
but  were  permitting  oysters  in  the  shell  and 
shrimp  in  the  hull  to  be  sent  out  of  the  State 
indiscriminately  in  their  fresh  state,  and  for  the 
reasons  assigned,  in  its  opinion,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  as  a  preliminary 
proposition  that  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  were 
apparently  unconstitutional  as  interfering  with 
Interstate  Commerce  and  ordered  an  injunction 
to  issue  restraining  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  from  enforcing  the  oyster 
and  shrimp  laws  as  to  those  features  until  the 
court  should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  passing 
on  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  merits  of  the  case 
have  never  been  tried.  An  answer  has  been  filed 
in  all  three  cases  by  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  the  complainants,  the  Mississippi  in- 
terests, have  been  taking  their  testimony  on  the 
merits ;  the  testimony  heretofore  taken  has  been 
given  by  witnesses  at  Biloxi,  Mississippi.  The 
complainants  have  not  yet  finished  taking  their 
testimony  and  offering  their  evidence.  As  soon 
as  they  finish,  the  Department  of  Conservation 
will  then  present  its  side  on  the  merits  by  the 
offering  of  testimony  and  evidence  in  support  of 
the  legality  of  the  Legislative  Acts  and  there- 
after the  matter  will  be  submitted  to  the  Three 
Judge  United  States  District  Court  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  Louisiana.  The  decision  of  that 
court  will  probably  be  appealed  from  by  whoever 
may  lose.  The  State  of  Louisiana  through  the 
Department  of  Conservation  is  trying  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  final  issue  as  rapidly  as  it  can. 

Forestry 

All  considered,  the  greatest  asset  of  a  state 
is  its  forests.  The  prosperity  of  our  State  de- 
pends greatly  upon  our  lands  adapted  to  and  pro- 
ductive of  timber.     Possibly  no   industry  is  as 


proud  of  its  ancient  origin  than  that  of  lumber. 
From  Noah's  Ark  to  the  wooden  poles  of  power- 
transmission  lines  and  the  railroad  cros.sties  as 
a  factor  to  steam  transportation,  the  ancient, 
friendly  and  faithful  tree  is  and  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous service  to  mankind. 

Louisiana  forest  policy  must  needs  be  more 
aggressive  than  in  the  past.  The  Division  of 
Forestry  represents  in  itself  a  conservation  de- 
partment of  its  own.  This  Division  is  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Commissioner,  assisted 
by  an  Advisory  Board,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity,  composed  of 
Forestry  experts  who  serve  in  a  most  patriotic 
manner  without  compensation,  except  their  actual 
expenses  allowed  each  member  when  sitting  at 
the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Board. 

Equipped  as  the  Department  is  with  a  tech- 
nical, as  well  as  a  practical  Forestry  Director, 
and  a  trained  force  of  forest  field  men  in  the 
service,  and  more  than  twenty  lookout  towers 
located  at  strategic  points  throughout  our  forest 
areas,  together  with  its  training  annual  summer 
school  sessions,  gives  us  assurance  that  the 
aggressive  policy  now  inaugurated  will  attain  a 
maximum  of  success  and  such  results  that  will 
justify  the  State's  appropriation,  the  United 
States  Government  aid,  and  the  small  contribu- 
tions made  by  many  of  the  lumber  companies. 

It  is  the  present  intention  of  the  Department 
in  its  well-laid-out  plan  covering  Forestry  to 
establish  such  regional  branches  of  this  Division 
that  will  render  a  more  important  and  compre- 
hensive service  to  the  interest  of  Forestry  and 
Reforestation   generally. 

Mines  and  Minerals 

While  none  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment can  be  considered  of  minor  importance,  that 
of  Mines  and  Minerals  has  reached  such  vast  pro- 
portions that  it  can  be  safely  said  to  be  the  lead- 
ing branch  of  the  service.  The  serious  responsi- 
bility involved  in  the  supervision  of  all  operations 
of  gas,  oil  fields,  sulphur  and  salt  mines  to  the 
end  of  conserving  the  life  of  these  and  other  min- 
erals makes  the  task  of  managing  this  Bureau  a 
most  difficult  one.  The  various  situations  that 
arise  almost  daily  necessitate  a  skilled  and  con- 
scientious corps.  The  work  is  almost  totally  tech- 
nical, requiring  almost  eternal  vigilance,  long  and 
tedious  hours. 

The  oil  and  gas  fields  have  so  broadened  and 
constantly  developed  that  this  Division,  in  meet- 
ing the  obligations  and  responsibility  imposed 
upon  it  by  law,  has  been  forced  to  establish 
branches  outside  of  the  principal  mineral  center, 
namely,  the  City  of  Shreveport.     Consequently. 
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branches  have  been  established  at  Monroe  and 
another  at  Lake  Charles,  and  the  present  Admin- 
istration contemplates  seriously  establishing  an 
additional  much-needed  mineral  branch  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  State,  possibly  at 
Houma  or  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

The  manufacture  of  carbon  from  natural  gas 
is  an  industry  that  has,  and  is,  constantly  giving 
the  Department  the  greatest  concern.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  put  into  effect  most  stringent  rules 
and  regulations  with  a  determination  and  policy 
of  severe  prosecution  for  their  violations  and  can- 
cellation of  permits. 

Wild  Life  and  Wild  Life  Refuges 

The  provisions  of  statutory  and  constitutional 
law  give  the  Department  authority  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  wild  life  of  the  State  like  all  other 
natural  resources.  The  law  empowers  the  De- 
partment to  prohibit  entirely  the  taking  of  wild 
life  on  any  refuge  set  aside  for  its  protection;  to 
enforce  the  close  seasons  on  all  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals; to  exercise  such  control  and  management 
of  all  the  bird  and  mammal  life  of  the  State,  in- 
cluding the  game  and  non-game  birds,  game  quad- 
rupeds and  fur  bearers  or  nonquadrupeds ;  in  a 
word,  all  of  Louisiana's  wild. 

As  stated  in  a  detailed  report  on  Wild  Life 
found  elsewhere  in  this  biennium,  the  peculiar 
geographic  position  enjoyed  by  our  State  affords, 
as  it  were,  the  happiest  and  most  advantageous 
sanctum  for  native  game,  as  well  as  for  the  great 
hordes  of  migratory  waterfowl  and  shorebirds 
seeking  a  winter  home  in  Louisiana. 

In  fact,  this  State  harbors  vast  numbers  of 
migratory  waterfowl  and  winters  practically 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  waterfowl  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year.  Hence,  the  responsibility  on  our  part 
to  protect  this  great  natural  life  resource.  In 
truth,  it  is  the  duty  and  obligation  that  devolves 
upon  all  of  our  people. 

Recognizing  this  responsibility,  every  good 
and  law-abiding  citizen  has  looked  upon  our 
license  system  as  a  great  and  proper  safeguard 
to  our  native  game,  as  well  as  our  bird  visitors. 

The  sheriffs  of  the  various  parishes,  working 
in  common  with  our  enforcement  corps,  are  meet- 
ing with  little  opposition.  This  Department  re- 
ceives practically  daily  reports  from  sheriffs  and 
good  conservationists  of  the  excellent  obsei'vance 
of  the  laws  governing  wild  life  by  our  people. 

Leading  citizens  of  the  State  have  lent  their 
hearty  support  in  this  particular  to  the  past  ad- 
ministrations and  are  now  affording  this  Admin- 
istration much  aid  and  cooperation. 


Among  these  stands  foremost  that  great 
philanthropist:  The  Honorable  Edward  A.  Mcll- 
henny,  a  true  and  faithful  friend  of  the  wild.  It 
is  indeed  with  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  that 
we  renew  public  acknowledgment  to  this  distin- 
guished gentleman,  Father  of  Louisiana's  Wild 
Life  Refuges,  for  all  that  he  has  done  for  con- 
servation generally  and  particularly  for  the  bird 
and  waterfowl  life  so  sacred  to  our  nation. 

With  much  gratitude  does  this  Department 
accept  his  recent  historical  sketch,  entitled :  "The 
Creating  of  the  Wild  Life  Refuges  in  Louisiana," 
and  which  may  be  read  in  the  pages  of  this  bien- 
nium following  the  general  report  on  Wild  Life. 

We  heartily  concur  with  the  past  administra- 
tions that  the  Legislature  in  its  sovereign  power 
cannot  exercise  too  much  care  and  prudence  in  its 
enactment  of  suitable  laws  to  fully  protect  our 
game  and  wild  life.  There  is  great  need  to  con- 
tinue in  our  efforts  to  make  our  State  laws  con- 
form as  far  as  possible  with  the  Federal  law  for 
the  protection  of  migratory  birds.  In  so  doing, 
we  shall  have  performed  a  great  duty  and  obli- 
gation we  owe  the  nation  and  our  neighboring 
nations. 

Northwest  Louisiana  Game  and  Fish 
Preserve 

At  its  regular  session  in  1926  the  Legislature, 
by  Act  191,  established  the  Northwest  Louisiana 
Game  and  Fish  Preserve,  creating  same  out  of 
Black,  Saline  and  Clear  Lakes,  situated  in  the 
Parishes  of  Natchitoches  and  Winn. 

This  act  was,  to  some  extent,  inoperative  and 
unsatisfactory;  therefore,  again,  at  the  following 
regular  session  of  1928,  the  Legislature,  by  Act 
69,  amended  and  re-enacted  Sections  1  and  3  of 
Act  191  of  1926,  broadening  the  scope  reserving 
the  mineral  rights  of  the  State,  vesting  the  title 
of  all  the  property  covered  by  this  project  in  the 
name  of  the  State  and  increasing  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  sum  of  $100,000  out  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Fund  not  otherwise  appropriated,  thereby 
placing  the  same  under  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  Conservation,  regu- 
lated by  the  provisions  of  Act  137  of  1924. 

Inasmuch  as  the  appropriation  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature  out  of  the  earnings  and  savings  of 
the  Department  to  construct  and  maintain  this 
Northwest  Louisiana  Game  and  Fish  Preserve,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  past  administration  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  without  a 
drastic  retrenchment  of  the  general  expenses  of 
the  Department. 

(Concluded  on  Page  27) 
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Tarpon  Behavior  in  Calcasieu  Pass 


fiy  Henn)  D.   Whiton  and  Charles  Haskins  ToWnsend 


THE  Calcasieu 
River  flows  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico at  a  point  about 
thirty  miles  east  of 
the  Texas  line  in  Cam- 
eron Parish,  Louisi- 
ana, and  discharges 
through  a  channel  in 
the  treeless  lowlands 
some  six  miles  long 
known  as  Calcasieu  Pass.  Its  two  principal 
branches  rise  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
and  flow  through  some  of  the  wildest  country 
still  left  in  eastern  America.  At  a  number  of 
points  the  river  expands  into  lakes  of  consider- 
able size ;  Calcasieu  Lake,  or  as  it  is  called  locally 
Grand  Lake,  is  the  largest — being  some  fifteen 
miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide.  The  average  depth 
of  this  lake  is  not  over  six  feet  and  it  is  a  play- 
ground and  spawning  ground  for  myriads  of 
fishes. 

After  the  river  makes  its  exit  from  the  shallow 
Calcasieu  Lake,  it  flows  through  the  Pass  and 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  rather  broad  and 
in  certain  parts  shallow  channel 
is  the  resort  of  great  numbers 
of  tarpon,  especially  during  the 
months  of  August,  September 
and  October.  These  fish  in  the 
Pass  do  not  seem  to  feed  during 
the  flood  tide,  but  when  the  ebb 
tide  sets  in  and  the  flow  from 
the  lake  begins  they  suddenly 
appear  on  the  surface  and  their 
activity  holds  one  spell-bound. 
While  feeding  they  paid  no  at- 
tention to  us  at  all,  and  were  in 
such  great  numbers  that  we 
sometimes  struck  them  acci- 
dentally with  the  oars  while  row- 
ing among  them.  Each  time  one 
was  hit  with  an  oar  we  got  a 
good  wetting  as  the  fish  would 
explode  and  disappear. 

Knowing  just  when  and 
where  to  get  their  food  in  this 
Pass  the  tarpon  gather  in  large 
numbers  in  the  shallow  section 
a  mile  below  the  lake,  where  the 
stream  is  so  choked  with  oyster 


I>ouisiana  has  never  had  the  recognition  it  .should  have 
from  anglers  of  big  game  fish,  so  it  is  refreshing  to  find  that 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Townsend,  director  of  the  New  York  Aqua- 
rium, spends  his  vacation  each  year  in  Louisiana  angling 
(or  the   sportive   tarpon. 

In  this  article,  which  is  reprinted  from  the  Bulletin  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society,  Dr.  Townsend  pre.sents  some- 
thing new  for  the  education  of  tarpon  fishermen.  He  shows 
that  the  principal  food  fish  of  the  lordly  grand  estaille,  is  not 
the  mullet  but  the  "cutlass  fish,"  also  known  as  the  scabbard 
fish,  silver  fish,  sword  fish,  machete,  and  several  other  local 
names.  It  is  a  long,  slender,  ribbon-like  fish,  found  in  the 
Gulf  waters,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Atlantic,  north  of  Vir- 
ginia.— Editor. 


Sketch  map  of  Calcasieu  Pass,  Cameron  P 
Louisiana.   (From  drawing  made  by 
the  U.    S.   Coast   Survey.) 


reefs  that  the  bottom 
may  be  touched  almo.st 
anywhere  with  an  oar. 
The  width  of  the  Pass 
at  this  point  is  about 
400  yards,  but  there  is 
a  twelve-foot  channel 
down  the  south  side. 
This  is  the  section 
most  frequented  by 
the  feeding  tarpon  and 
is  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  although 
tarpon  range  from  the  Gulf  up  to  Lake  Charles, 
a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles. 

Just  before  the  ebb  begins  the  tarpon  would 
appear  in  great  numbers,  at  first  moving  slowly 
about,  their  dorsal  fins  showing  above  water.  But 
this  quiet  scene  quickly  changes  to  one  of  wildest 
activity.  With  the  setting  in  of  the  ebb  tide  there 
was  a  strong  movement  of  half-grown  "cutlass" 
or  "scabbard"  fishes  from  the  lakes — which  the 
tarpon  tribe  learned  centuries  ago  to  lie  in  wait 
for.  Their  appearance  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
spectacle  worth  seeing  and  which  continues  dur- 
ing most  of  the  ebb.  The  tarpon  suddenly  appear 
everywhere,  darting,  whirling 
about  and  splashing  at  the  sur- 
face, until  the  whole  width  of 
the  Pass  is  swirling  with  their 
wild  rushes.  The  frightened 
"cutlass"  fishes  soon  became  vis- 
ible, their  bright  silvery  forms 
darting  to  the  surface  in  all  di- 
rections, to  escape  the  mad  pur- 
suit. Their  numbers  must  be 
very  great ;  we  took  from  the 
stomach  of  our  one  tarpon  fifty- 
two  of  these  fishes,  w  h  i  c  h 
amounted  to  about  a  pack  in 
quantity.  Cutlass  fishes  averag- 
ing a  foot  in  length  were  the 
only  food  it  had  taken.  A  single 
"cutlass"  captured  with  a  cast 
net,  proved  a  taking  bait.  The 
tarpon  paid  no  attention  to  live 
blue  crab,  a  favorite  bait  in 
Florida  waters. 

From  our  house  boat,  anch- 
ored in  mid  stream  at  the  head 
of  the  tarpon  feeding  ground, 
all  on  board  were  able  to  observe 
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the   activity   of   the   big   fishes   during   the   ebb 
tide. 

In  compiling  a  list  of  tarpon  food  from  ang- 
ling works  we  found  no  mention  of  the  "cutlass." 
This  fish  (Trichiurus  lepturus)  occurs  along  our 
coast  from  the  Gulf  north  to  Massachusetts,  but 
is  nowhere  common.  Large  adults  reach  a  length 
of  five  feet.  The  brackish  waters  of  Calcasieu 
Lake  must  be  well  supplied  with  "cutlass"  fishes 
of  the  size  we  observed. 

We  spent  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 10,  11  and  12,  1928,  on  a  fishing  trip  to  the 
Pass,  and  worked  the  tarpon  on  each  ebb  tide.  We 
actually  hooked  and  played  twenty-seven  fish  of 
vai'ious  sizes,  and  succeeded  in  landing  one.  This 
high  loss  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fish  were 
hooked  among  the  oyster  reefs.  After  they  had 
taken  half  of  the  line  off  of  the  reel  they  would 
foul  it  around  an  upstanding  bunch  of  sharp- 
edged  oysters  and  that  would  be  the  last  of  the 
fish  and  the  tackle.  One  enormous  fish  on  the 
line  for  nearly  an  hour  was  finally  lost  in 
this  way. 


:   "Cutlass"    Fish    (Trichirus  leptunas)    is 
one   of   the   important   foods   of   the 
Calcasieu  Tarpon. 


On  the  first  afternoon's  fishing  we  found  that 
they  would  not  touch  any  of  the  conventional 
baits.  We  tried  them  on  cut  fish,  live  mullet,  and 
blue  crab,  without  result.  Then  a  No.  7-B  Wilson 
Spoon  was  trailed  through  the  school. 

The  first  afternoon  the  outboard  motor  being 
balky  two  of  our  friends  took  turns  rowing  us. 
The  fish  were  so  thick  that  the  skiff  often  bumped 
into  them  and  the  oarsmen  accidentally  struck 
quite  a  number  with  the  oars. 

The  men  at  the  oars,  by  the  way,  had  never 
seen  a  tarpon  caught  and  didn't  believe  it  could  be 
done ;  they  thought  the  attempt  idiotic.  Their  ex- 
citement at  seeing  the  first  strike  was  such  that 
it  almost  ruined  everything,  but  they  quickly 
settled  down  to  business. 

As  we  pulled  through  the  school  the  first  time 
with  the  Wilson  spoon  there  was  a  strike  but  the 
hook  missed.  After  the  tenth  strike  without  re- 
sults we  put  a  dead  mullet  seven  inches  long  on 
the  end  of  the  Wilson  spoon  which  worked  won- 
derfully. When  the  fish  closed  on  the  spoon  and 
found  the  mullet  he  wasn't  so  quick  to  drop  it  and 


the  result  was  that  we  soon  ran  out  of  Wilson 
spoons.  As  the  water  was  shallow  the  line  could 
not  be  kept  clear  of  the  oyster  reefs,  which  meant 
loss  of  tackle.  We  were  using  a  twenty-one 
thread  Cuttyhunk  line  and  a  Julius  Vom  Hofe 
B-ocean  reel. 

The  gathering  twilight  finally  forced  a  stop 
and  we  returned  to  our  houseboat  Marie  almost 
exhausted  and  without  a  fish,  but  after  one  of  the 
most  unusual  afternoons  of  sport  that  anyone 
could  imagine.  We  lost  a  half  hour  in  the  late 
afternoon  through  the  accidental  hooking  of  a 
brown  shark  in  one  of  his  starboard  fins.  As  he 
had  the  last  spoon  we  didn't  want  to  lose  it,  so 
had  to  fight  him  long  enough  to  recover  the  spoon, 
which  was  finally  done. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  12th,  the  time 
set  for  going  home,  we  had  not  landed  a  single 
tarpon  and  had  lost  all  tackle,  with  the  exception 
of  two  Wilson  spoons  and  a  contraption  known  as 
the  "Japanese  Feather  Tuna  Bait."  This  is  really 
quite  startling  to  look  at,  being  made  up  of 
bunches  of  white  chicken  feathers  and  other  im- 
possible things,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  wonderful 
lure.  We  nick-named  it  "The  Snips  of  Snails  and 
Puppy-dog  Tails." 

When  the  ebb  tide  started,  which  was  now 
late  in  the  afternoon,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
just  101  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  with 
saturation  at  maximum  and  the  mosquito  army 
and  horse-flies  (especially  our  old  friend  Stom- 
oxys  calcitrans)  tuning  up  for  the  evening  ses- 
sion. We  decided  to  try  out  the  "Snips  and  Snails" 
first  so  we  stuck  it  on  the  line  and  proceeded  to 
trail  it  through  the  tarpon  school ;  the  result  was 
electrifying.  The  fish  could  not  be  kept  off  it 
— it  was  instantly  struck  every  time  it 
touched  the  water  and  was  responsible  for  hook- 
ing five  fish,  one  of  which  stayed  on  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  and  finally  left  us  by  the  oyster  reef 
route.  Just  after  that  another  Wilson  spoon  was 
lost  which  left  us  with  only  one  more  chance.  We 
decided  to  finesse  this  spoon  with  a  maximum  of 
dexterity,  and  therefore  moved  over  to  the  south 
side  of  the  battleground  where  there  was  deeper 
water.  It  was  here  that  we  hooked  the  only  fish 
landed.  When  the  battle  was  finished  it  was  grow-, 
ing  dark. 


QUITE  SO 

Tiny  little  matches 

Little  leaves  and  grass 

Make  a  forest  fire 

Nothing  can  surpass. 

From  Fine  Feathers  and  Fur,  Aug.,  19S0. 
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Louisiana  Leads  the  Nation  in  the 
Production  of  Hardwoods 


DID  YOU  KNOW  that  at  present 
Louisiana  is  the  leading  pro- 
ducer  of  hardwoods   in  the 
United   States? 

According  to  G.  H.  Lentz,  spe- 
cial investigator  for  the  Division 
of  Forestry,  who  recently  com- 
pleted an  investigation  of  the  hardwoods  of  the 
state,  more  than  700,000,000  board  feet  or  11  per 
cent  of  the  total  hardwood  lumber  cut  in  the 
United  States  is  produced  in  Louisiana.  The  cut 
in  1926  and  in  1927,  was  even  greater  than  this. 
And  with  the  decreasing  supply  of  hardwoods  in 
other  states,  Mr.  Lentz  believes  the  percentage 
will  be  much  higher  in  the  next  five  years. 

The  hardwoods  of  Louisiana,  the  survey  states, 
are  found  in  three  general  locations  or  sites : 

1.  The  wide  bottoms  of  the  large  rivers,  such 
as  the  Mississippi,  Atchafalaya,  Ouachita,  and 
Red. 

2.  The  narrower  bottoms  of  the  smaller 
streams  and  rivers  flowing  through  pine  lands. 

3.  The  uplands  of  Southeast  Louisiana. 
Approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  total  land 

area  of  the  state  is  included  within  the  alluvial 
or  bottom-land  region.  Nineteen  parishes  and 
portions  of  fourteen  others  lie  within  the  boun- 
daries of  this  region. 

In  commenting  on  the  hardwoods  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  the  Capper  report  of  1920  (Senate 


Recent  investigations 
conducted  by  G.  H.  Lentz, 
hardivood  expert,  prove 
that  11  per  cent  of  hard- 
woods cut  in  America  are 
produced  on  alluvial  lands 
of  Louisiana. 


Resolution  311)  states  "It 
soils  that  the  heaviest  and 
finest  stands  of  hardwoods 
remain,  particularly  oak, 
red  gum,  ash,  and  cotton- 
wood,  which  in  1918  made 
up  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  reported  cut  of  hard- 
woods for  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  extent  to  which 
it  is  drawing  on  its  forest 
capital  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, because  it  is  the 
source  of  our  largest  re- 
maining hardwood  supply." 
"Exploitations  of  t  h  e 
hardwoods  of  Louisiana," 
Mr.  Lentz  declared,  "has 
reached  a  point  where 
nearly  all  of  the  large 
tracts  are  in  the  hands  of 


is  on  those  alluvial 


saw  mill  operators  who  are  cutting 
the  timber,  or  of  northern  capital- 
ists, who  are  holding  the  timber, 
with  the  idea  of  cutting  it  when 
the  market  conditions  improve." 

"Various  estimates,"  he  con- 
tinued, "have  been  made  as  to  the 
time  when  the  virgin  hardwood  timber  will  be 
gone.  In  the  Capper  report  of  1920,"  he  pointed 
out,  "the  statement  is  made  that  more  and  more 
mills  are  moving  into  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
where  new  plants  can  be  erected  with  reasonable 
prospects  of  a  20  to  25  years'  supply  of  material." 
During  1928  there  were  80  mills  with  a  daily 
output  of  30,000  board  feet  or  more,  operating 
in  the  hardwood  region  of  Louisiana.  In  the 
course  of  the  survey  conducted,  60  mills  were 
visited  and  information  obtained  concerning  their 
timber  supply.  It  was  found  that  5  mills  have  a  10 
to  15  years'  supply ;  38  mills  have  less  than  10 
years'  supply;  while  17  mills  own  no  timberland 
at  all,  but  operate  on  logs  bought  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  mills. 

The  survey  covered  most  of  the  hardwood  bot- 
tom-land region.  Eighty-five  separate  areas  were 
studied  in  order  to  obtain  detailed  information  as 
to  the  composition  of  typical  stands,  injury  from 
fire,  flood  damage,  etcetera.  For  purposes  of  this 
study  the  hardwood  region  was  divided  into  six 
districts  and  separate  reports  were  prepared  for 
each.    The  reports  give  in  detail  the  forest  types 


Hundred-year-old  Cypress   and  Tupelo — Rapides   Parish,    Louisiana. 
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found,  a  description  of  the  various  soils,  the  pres- 
ent ownership  of  large  areas  of  forest  land,  a  list 
of  the  mills  operating,  with  their  capacity  and 
estimated  length  of  operation,  and  the  extent  to 
which  forestry  measures  are  being  practiced. 

Mr.  Lentz  believes  that  with  proper  manage- 
ment, the  forest  land  in  this  region  could  produce 
larger  yields  of  wood  per  acre  than  possibly  any 
other  region  in  the  United  States.  The  soils  are 
exceedingly  fertile,  he  declares,  the  growing  sea- 
son especially  long  and  weather  conditions  are 


favorable.  In  fact  all  that  is  lacking  is  the  appli- 
cation of  forestry  methods  on  a  large  scale. 

"Demands  for  hardwood  should  increase  as 
the  supply  becomes  shorter,"  he  declared,  "and 
the  Mississippi  bottomlands  seem  to  be  the  logical 
place  to  grow  them." 

"Of  course,  much  of  this  bottomland  region  is 
potential  farm  land,  but  at  present  there  is  no 
general  demand  for  cut-over  lands  for  farming  no 
matter  how  rich  the  soil  may  be.  As  proof  of  this 
the  area  in  cultivation  has  shown  a  decrease  in 
the  last  10  years. 

"Within  this  period,  a  change  in  agricultural 
practices  has  taken  place  and  more  intensive 
farming  methods  give  the  same  output  from  a 
small  area  that  was  obtained  years  ago  on  larger 
areas.  This  trend  still  continues  and  very  little 
new  land  is  being  cleared  for  cultivation.  In  fact, 
extensive  areas  are  not  cultivated  due  to  lack  of 


drainage,  and  the  costs  of  artificial  drainage  are 
such  that  these  lands  will  not  be  reclaimed  for 
many  years.  Timber  crops,  however,  can  be  pro- 
duced on  such  lands,  without  drainage,  and  in 
order  to  keep  these  lands  productive  they  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  trees  until  needed  for  farms." 

Another  outstanding  fact  brought  out  in  the 
survey  was  the  severity  of  fire  damage  to  the 
bottomland  hardwood  region. 

"It  seems  to  have  been  the  general  opinion," 
said  Mr.  Lentz,  "that  fires  here  have  been  of  little 
consequence,  of  infrequent  occurrence,  and  be- 
cause of  the  moist  nature  of  the  site,  of  little 
damage.  But  it  was  found  that  fii'es  had  been  the 
cause  of  a  very  considerable  loss  in  the  hard- 
woods, possibly  greater  even  than  similar  losses 
in  the  pine  region.  For  although  the  initial  fire 
injury  may  not  be  as  great  as  in  the  pines,  the 
decay  caused  by  fungi  which  gain  entrance 
through  fire  scars  is  a  very  considerable  factor." 

Mr.  Lentz  then  went  on  to  explain  how  in  the 
bottomlands  north  of  the  Red  river  80  to  90  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  hardwood  stands  were  found 
to  have  burned  over  in  1916  and  1925,  and  there 
were  evidences  of  fire  as  far  back  as  1860. 

"The  damages  from  fire,"  he  continued,  "were 
not  so  pronounced  in  the  parishes  south  of  the 
Red  River  and  those  east  of  the  Mississippi." 

Mr.  Lentz  then  touched  on  the  effect  of  the 
flood  of  1927  on  the  hardwood  growth. 

"In  localities  where  the  flood  waters  of  1927 
covered  the  young  trees  for  a  period  of  a  month 
or  more,"  he  declared,  "nearly  all  of  the  young 
growth  was  killed.  If  the  proposed  flood  control 
measures  are  carried  out,  loss  of  hardwood  repro- 
duction in  the  spillway  area  may  be  anticipated 
during  those  years  in  which  the  control  measures 
have  to  be  applied." 

"From  data  collected  on  20  separate  plots  for 
different  types  the  growth  per  acre  per  year  was 
calculated.  These  figures  on  growth  showed  wide 
variations,  and  from  the  limited  number  of  plots 
studied  it  would  be  unwise  to  try  to  draw  an 
average  growth  figure." 

"Very  few  of  the  hardwood  operators  have 
taken  any  steps  towards  applying  any  forestry 
methods  to  their  logging  operations,"  Mr.  Lentz 
said  in  conclusion.  "In  the  past  the  general 
policy,  if  it  can  be  termed  such,  was  to  clear,  cut, 
and  then  sell  the  land  for  farming  purposes. 

"A  number  of  far  sighted  timberland  own- 
ers," he  declared,  "have  realized  that  it  is  un- 
profitable to  cut  their  small  trees  and  several 
have  decided  on  better  forest  management  and 
are  cutting  their  holdings  under  a  separate  sys- 
tem. Only  the  mature  trees  are  taken,  leaving 
(Concluded  on  Page  32) 
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Louisiana  Leads  the  Nation  in  the  Production 

of  Muskrat  Pelts 


By  A  rmand  P.  Daspit,  Director  of  Wild  Life.  Division. 


WELL  KNOWN  in  general  for  its  vast  natural 
resources,  its  game;  bird  and  fish  life, 
Louisiana  has  never  been  sufficiently 
recognized  for  the  abundance  of  its  mammal 
fauna.  Louisiana  leads  all  other  states  in  the 
production  of  fur.  The  principal  fur  bearing  ani- 
mals of  this  state  in  their  importance  are  the 
muskrat,  opossum,  raccoon,  mink,  otter,  skunk, 
civet  cat,  wild  cat,  fox,  wolf,  etc. 

We  are  listing  below  the  comparative  takes  of 
fur  animals  from  the  1924-25  season  to  the  1929- 
30  season: 

Louisiana 


Miscellaneous    pelts 


1924-25  I  1925-26  1  1926-27  1  1927-28  |  1928-29  11929-30* 
I  I  I  1  I   


i,236,165|3,613,765|3,036,749  2,858,83415,105,374 
287,1801    198,4901    356,184]    339,210]    518,295 


145,810 

84,201 

2,110 

14,752 

947 


51,447 
2,024 

30,866 
1,058 


43,896 

2,554 
27,671 
1,095 


103,544 
67,284 
1,190 
22,348 
1,072 


153,914 
99,844 

3,048 
38,940 

2,655 


,054,029 
306,130 
104,419 
68,744 
1,425 
26,789 
1,874 


3,393,48215,922,07016,563,410 
I  1 


"Preliminary  figures. 

From  the  above  figures  you  will  note  the 
muskrats  have  increased  over  the  past  four  years' 
figures,  although  the  other  fur  animals  have  de- 
creased. The  drought  of  this  year  will  not  mate- 
rially affect  this  season's  crop  because  the  rains 
that  we  have  been  having  this  fall  have  greatly 
helped  the  situation. 


uskrat,   whose  pelt    is   worth    approximately   fiv 
dollars    to    the    Slate    annually. 


It  would  appear  from  the  figures  of  the  1929- 
30  catch  that  our  fur  animal  fauna  is  in  no  danger 
of  depletion  provided  proper  conservation  tenets 
are  observed  by  those  most  interested — the  trap- 
pers. 

Louisiana  is  the  chief  state  of  the  Union  in 
the  quantity  production  of  furs,  it  is  greater  in 
this  regard  than  any  other  geographic  section  of 
North  America,  all  this  in  spite  of  the  state's  sub- 
tropical status. 

Popular  and  colorful  romance  has  been  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  very  general  impression  that 
only  in  the  cold  climates,  where  snow  and  ice  and 
Arctic  winds  force  the  furred  creatures  of  the 
wild  to  grow  a  heavy  pelage,  are  the  fur  animals 
to  be  found.  Popular  belief,  too,  has  been  that 
only  in  these  northern  primeval  wildernesses  do 
trappers  lay  their  traps  so  that  my  lady  in  search 
of  creature  comforts  may  suitably  adorn  her  fig- 
ure, in  the  winter  as  well  as  summer. 

Despite  the  wide  spread  belief  that  furs  come 
only  from  the  rigorous  sections,  the  tropics  and 
sub-tropics  have  long  held  their  important  places 
in  the  fur  world.  While  it  is  true  that  the  silver 
fox,  the  pet  of  the  fur  trade  and  the  highest  priced 
individual  pelt  in  the  commerce,  is  found  in  the 
Arctics,  on  the  other  hand  the  greatest  pelt  known 
to  the  fur  world,  that  is  in  the  years  gone  by, 
was  the  beaver,  and  the  beaver  had  a  tropic  to 
Arctic  distribution.  The  beaver, 
now  practically  gone,  has  been 
replaced  by  the  heretofore  incon- 
spicuous muskrat  as  the  pillar 
of  the  fur  trade,  and  nowhere  is 
the  muskrat  to  be  found  in  more 
prolific  numbers  than  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  where  ap- 
proximately 12,000  trappers  out 
of  the  20,000  who  secured  li- 
censes in  the  past  season,  went 
into  the  vast  expanses  of  the 
coastal  marshlands  for  this  ani- 
mal's skin. 

With  the  taking  over  of  large 
tracts  of  virgin  marsh  land  by 
owners  and  the  taking  of  the  fur 
animals  reduced  to  a  scientific 
and  economic  basis ;  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  former  method  of 
"free  trapping."  whereby  a 
(Concluded  on  Page  32) 
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A  monthlv  publication  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  news 
and  in  the  interest  ot  the  conservation  of  game,  fish,  and  other 
wild  life,  forests,  and   minerals. 

Distribute.!  free  liy  the  Department  ot  Conservation  to  any- 
one interested  in  the  protection  and  utilization  of  the  State's 
Natural    resources. 

ROB'T   S.    MAESTRI,    Coiiimisaioncr 
\-lC,   N.   O.  Court  Bids.,  Mew  Orleans 


Newspapers  and  other  publications  are  invited  to  make  use 
ot  contents,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  with  or  without  credit. 

JAMES  P.  GUILI^OT Editor 

N.  E.  SIMONEAUX Associate  Editor 

HAROLD  WINLING Business  Manager 


Vol.  IV. 


October,  1930 


No.  4 


The  New  Administration  of  the 
Conservation  Department 

Immediately  upon  assuming  the  responsibili- 
ties and  duties  of  the  office  of  Conservation 
Commissioner,  Honorable  Robert  S.  Maestri,  was 
deeply  impressed  with  two  principles  that  past 
commissioners  had  thought  to  establish.  He, 
therefore,  determined  that  these  should  both  be 
the  principles  and  policy  of  his  administration, 
namely : 

1.  He  «-ho  severs  and  profits  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  natural  resources  of  the  state, 
in  the  creation  of  which  he  had  no  hand, 
should,  in  addition  to  the  common  burden  of 
the  expense  of  government,  borne  by  all  alike, 
bear  an  additional  burden  of  taxation,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  go  toward  replacing  either  the  re- 
source vi'hlch  he  had  removed,  or,  if  that  be 
impossible,  toward  renewing  one  which  by  its 
nature  is  renewable. 

2.  That  the  controlling  influences  in 
human  affairs,  official  and  unofficial,  must,  for 
the  sake  of  the  .safety  of  government  and 
society,  to  a  measurable  extent,  reverse  our 
former  course  and  apparently  at  least  build  up 
the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  cities  and  in- 
dustrial centers,  instead  of  building  up  the 
cities  and  industrial  centers  at  the  expense 
of  the  country. 

Commissioned  by  Governor  Huey  P.  Long, 
February  6,  1929,  some  six  months  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  previous  Commissioner's  regular 
term  of  office,  he  was  prevented  by  the  former 
Commissioner,  Dr.  V.  K.  Irion,  from  taking  of- 
fice in  regular  course,  and  forced  into  unneces- 
sary and  unpleasant  litigation,  which  was  finally 
terminated  on  December  2,  1929,  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Louisiana  declared  the  Honor- 
able Robert  S.  Maestri  legally  and  equitably  en- 
titled to  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Conser- 
vation. 

A  program  of  retrenchment  and  strict  econo- 
my in  the  handling  of  revenues  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  at  once  inaugurated,  and  a  thorough 


reconstruction  of  the  Department  was  set  up, 
which  reorganization  reached  every  Division  of 
the  Department. 

Believing  that  conservation  could  be  best 
served  by  co-opertaing  with  the  public,  the  sher- 
iffs and  all  agencies  capable  of  assisting  in  the 
work,  he  sought  to  properly  direct  the  energies 
of  those  who  make  use  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  State,  so  that  they  might  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  this  wealth,  and  at  the  same  time, 
keep  within  reasonable  restrictions  placed  upon 
its  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Maestri,  upon  taking  charge  of  the  of- 
fice, discovered  that  the  funds  of  the  Department 
had  been  handled  in  such  a  fashion  as  practically 
to  suspend  the  work  and  operation  of  the  Com- 
mission. It  was,  therefore,  most  necessary  for 
him  to  first  conserve  the  funds,  as  well  as  the 
natural  resources  placed  under  his  management 
and  control. 

While  in  office  only  ten  months,  and  operat- 
ing with  the  smallest  appropriation  in  the  history 
of  the  Department,  he  has  converted  this  im- 
portant institution  of  State  into  a  real  business 
organization  of  the  people,  and  has  rendered  to 
every  citizen  and  parish,  interested  in  conserva- 
tion, a  service  heretofore  unsurpassed. 

His  administration  so  far  demonstrates  that 
every  Division  of  the  Department  has  been  en- 
larged, and  is  functioning  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  the  fair  minded  people  of  this  State  who  feel, 
and  have  a  common  interest  in  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  State. 

To  the  credit  of  his  administration  stands  the 
establishment  of  three  very  important  factors, 
namely : 

A  Division  or  Bureau  of  Scientific  Research, 
a  Museum  of  the  State's  Natural  Resources  that 
would  do  a  nation  credit,  and  the  empowering  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation,  by  legislative 
act,  with  the  right  to  create  a  Port  of  Entry 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
rights  of  taking  many  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  State  by  its  neighboring  states. 


Port  of  Entry  Legislation 

The  regular  session  of  the  Louisiana  Legis- 
lature which  commenced  its  labors  in  May,  1930, 
gave  us,  at  the  instance  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Conservation,  Mr.  Maestri,  a  new  law,  known  as 
the  "Port  of  Entry  Law,"  introduced  in  the  Leg- 
islature by  Senator  Jules  G.  Fisher  of  Jefferson 
Parish,  which  fills  an  hiatus  in  our  oyster  and 
shrimp  legislation  that  was  produced  by  the  tem- 
porary injunctions  issued  by  the  Supreme  Court 
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of  the  United  States  in  the  litigation  between  the 
shrimp  and  oyster  interests  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  of  Louisiana. 

Our  oyster  and  shrimp  laws  enacted  in  1926, 
constructed  on  the  theory  that  the  oyster  and 
shrimp  found  in  our  waters  belonged  to  our 
State,  and  that  our  State  had  the  power  to  say 
under  what  conditions  such  oysters  and  shrimp 
might  become  private  property,  therefore,  pro- 
vided that  all  Louisiana  oysters  and  shrimp  must 
be  removed  from  their  shells  before  they  could  be 
legally  exported  in  commerce. 

A  result  that  would  follow  from  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws  would  have  been  the  forcing 
of  the  outside  canners  to  move  their  canning 
plants  into  Louisiana,  whence  the  Louisiana 
laboring  man  would  find  increased  employment 
and  the  new  capital  invested  in  our  State  result- 
ing from  the  factories  coming  into  our  State, 
would  yield  additional  taxes  to  Louisiana. 

These  laws  of  1926  contemplated,  therefore, 
that  there  would  be  no  exportation  of  unshelled 
oysters  and  unhulled  shrimp  from  the  State ;  and 
no  provision  was  made  therefor  in  the  laws  for 
the  collection  of  the  State's  severance  taxes  on  ex- 
ported shrimp  and  oysters  canned  in  other  States. 
The  injunctions  issued  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  temporarily  forbade  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  to  enforce  these  laws, 
until  the  test  cases  were  tried  on  their  merits. 

This  new  law,  initiated  through  the  sugges- 
tion of  Commissioner  Maestri,  meets  that  situa- 
tion and  provides  that  these  shrimp  and  oysters 
being  exported  from  Louisiana  to  be  canned  else- 
where shall  nevertheless  pay  the  State  severance 
taxes  before  removal  from  the  State  of  Louisiana ; 
and  the  law  provides  that  the  Department  of 
Conservation  shall  establish  a  port  or  ports  of 
entry  where  such  shrimp  and  oysters  must  be 
brought  to  be  weighed  and  measured,  and  the 
severance  tax  determined  and  paid  thereon  be- 
fore such  shrimp  and  oysters  could  be  taken  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  State. 

Under  the  acts  of  1926  the  Department  of 
Conservation  was  without  legal  authority  to  col- 
lect these  taxes  except  by  the  consent  of  those 
exporting  these  shrimp  and  oysters  into  Mis- 
sissippi, but  now  the  Department  of  Conservation 
is  clothed  with  full  legal  authority. 

Biloxi,  Miss.,  which  is  the  center  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi shrimp  and  oyster  canning  industries  on 
the  Gulf  Coast,  was  strenuously  opposed  to  the 
Louisiana  legislation  in  1926  as  calculated  to  ma- 
terially damage  the  business  and  industrial  pros- 
perity of  that  section,  as  they  got  most  of  their 
raw  material  from  Louisiana  waters. 


When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
issued  its  injunctions  these  canners  in  Mi.ssis.sippi 
agreed  to  pay  this  tax,  but  at  any  time  any  one 
of  them  might  change  his  mind  and  refu.se  to  pay 
the  taxes  and  the  Department  of  Conservation 
would  have  been  without  legal  authority  to  en- 
force payment,  save  for  the  legislation  recently 
adopted. 

At  present,  as  the  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
canners  are  working  harmoniously,  it  has  not 
been  necessary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Port  of  Entry  Law  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  law,  so  long 
as  the  severance  taxes  due  our  state  are  promptly 
paid.  At  present,  Louisiana  inspectors  and  col- 
lectors are  stationed  at  Biloxi,  Miss.,  and  they 
collect  the  severance  taxes  and  remit  them  to  the 
Department  of  Conservation  of  Louisiana. 

Now  that  the  Louisiana.  Legislature  has  put 
teeth  into  the  statute,  there  is  less  likelihood  of 
there  being  any  trouble,  pending  the  final  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
on  the  merits  of  the  legal  issues  involved  in  the 
pending  legislation.  Commissioner  Maestri  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  results  obtained. 


Forest  Fire  Problem 

The  fall  fire  season  will  be  on  soon  and  all 
of  the  dead  grass  will  become  a  hazard  again  and 
forest  fires  will  prevail.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
forestry  division  that  all  citizens  of  the  State  will 
be  carefull  with  fire  while  in  the  woods. 

The  hunting  season  will  open  soon,  and  the 
hazard  of  fire  will  increase.  Hunters  can  be  care- 
ful and  watch  their  matches,  cigarettes,  cigars  and 
camp  fires.  Be  sure  alL  are  out  when  you  throw 
your  matches  and  smokes  away  and  if  a  camp 
fire  is  built,  be  sure  it  is  out  when  you  leave. 
The  best  way  to  stop  a  forest  fire  is  not  to  start 
one.  The  best  way  to  help  the  Forestry  Division 
in  the  fire  problem  is  to  put  out  any  fire  that 
starts,  and  if  too  big  to  handle  to  call  "Dn  the 
forestry  employees  to  handle  it  with  their  fire- 
fighting  equipment. 

Prevention  of  forest  fires  means  future  forest 
products  wealth,  not  only  to  the  State,  but  to 
each  of  the  parishes  in  our  state.  In  addition, 
the  protected  cut-over  timber  lands  will  produce 
increases  of  the  wild  life,  which  means  better 
hunting.  The  inland  streams  will  be  benefited 
as  the  protected  ground  cover  assures  stream 
regulation  and  increase  of  fish  life. 

Forest  fire  prevention  means  a  gain  to  all  of 
us  in  all  resources.  Forest  fires,  if  permitted  to 
continue,  means  the  loss  of  good  hunting,  fishing 
and  the  forest  products  payrolls. 
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Louisiana  Fisheries  Benefited  by  Newly 
Created  Scientific  Bureau 

B\)  J.  B.  Dauenhauer,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Fisheries  and  Enforcement. 


OF  VITAL  IMPORTANCE  to  the  fishing  industry 
of  the  State  was  the  passage  at  the  regular 
1930  session  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
of  a  bill  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Scientific  Re- 
search Bureau  to  investigate  anything  and  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  natural  resources  of  the 
State. 

This  Bureau,  vi^hich  is  to  be  conducted  as  a 
Division  of  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, will  receive  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  Washington,  which  will 
send  down  two  consulting  biologists  to  help  with 
the  work. 

Louisiana  has  always  enjoyed  world  wide 
fame  for  the  abundance  of  her  fisheries.  Tiny 
streams,  bayous,  lakes  and  inlets  abound  with 
every  species  of  fresh  and  salt  water  fish.  Such 
fish-filled  streams  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  the  native  Louisianian.  But  to  the  tourist  com- 
ing down  from  the  north  for  a  month  or  two  of 
duck  hunting,  these  fishing  holes  are  a  source  of 
never  ending  delight.  Silver  ducats  tumbling 
from  treasure  chests  of  old  could  not  be  more 
valuable  to  our  State  than  the  silver  finned  crea- 
tures that  inhabit  our  waters.  Deep  see  divers 
sounding  ocean  depths  for  pearls  would  find  a 
treasure  almost  as  valuable  in  the  salmon  pink 
shrimp  that  live  in  our  Gulf. 

But  the  supply  of  shrimp  and  fish  no  matter 
how  abundant,  if  not  guarded  properly,  may  soon 
become  depleted.  Stream  pollution  which  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  mineral  development  is  an  ever 
present  menace  to  the  fish  life  of  the  State.  Lack 
of  food  and  natural  enemies  may  result  in  in- 
creased mortality,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  un- 
principled sportsman,  if  given  half  a  chance,  may 
indulge  in  a  veritable  orgy  of  fish  slaughter. 

With  consummate  foresight  the  Department 
of  Conservation  realized  that  enforcing  laws 
against  fishing  and  other  violations  would  not  in 
itself  prove  sufficient  to  conserve  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  State.  And  so  the  ofl'icials  got  to- 
gether, these  same  officials  who  were  so  absurdly 
accused  in  "Outdoor  Life,"  of  not  doing  their 
duty,  and  hit  upon  a  scheme  of  establishing  a 
Scientific  Research  Bureau  which  would  investi- 
gate not  only  every  phase  of  the  fishery  problem 
but  would  work  out  ideal  solutions  to  the  various 


problems    involved    ih    the    preservation    of    all 
natural  resources. 

A  bill  was  drawn  up  calling'  for  the  creation 
of  such  a  Bureau  to  authorize  and  require  the 
Commissioner  of  Conservation  to  create,  as  a 
Division  of  his  Department,  "a  Bureau  of  Scien- 
tific Research  and  Statistics;"  to  authorize  the 
study  and  compilation  of  data  concerning  the  wild 
life  of  the  air,  water,  land  and  minerals  of  the 
State,  special  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  study 
of  shrimp. 

The  bill  was  submitted  in  a  most  comprehen- 
sive form  to  the  lawmakers  of  the  State  who, 
realizing  the  sound  logic  of  such  a  measure, 
passed  it  with  almost  unanimous  approval. 

The  first  duties  of  the  new  bureau  will  be  to 
investigate  the  life  habits  of  the  shrimp,  as  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  bill  incorporates  a  special  clause 
stating  that  as  the  "life  habits  of  the  shrimp 
have  never  been  studied  even  by  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  in  Washington,  and  as  a  serious  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
taking  the  shrimp  so  as  to  insure  a  continuity  of 
the  supply,"  the  compilation  of  data  on  the  sub- 
ject would  prove  of  untold  value. 

Although  Louisiana  is  recognized  as  leading 
the  nation  in  the  production  of  shrimp  there  has 
been  a  gradual  depletion  noticeable  in  the  past 
few  years,  a  depletion  from  a  source  practically 
impossible  to  trace.  It  is  felt  by  department  of- 
ficials that  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  shrimp  with  a  study  of  its  habits, 
mode  of  life,  etc.,  will  help  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  subject.  Since  the  shrimp  industry  gives 
employment  to  practically  4,000  persons  each 
year  the  importance  of  such  a  move  becomes  self- 
evident. 

In  the  creation  of  this  research  bureau  con- 
servation officials  achieved  a  master  stroke.  While 
the  bureau  is  being  organized  however,  officials 
are  not  sitting  still  holding  their  hands.  In  the 
fisheries  division  for  instance,  a  modern  system 
of  hatcheries  is  being  perfected  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  rival  any  in  the  nation. 

With  more  and  more  good  roads  winding  their 
way  in  and  out  of  the  State,  more  and  more  fish- 
ermen are  seeking  streams  seldom  before  visi^ 
The   need   of   lakes   well   stocked   with   fir'"'" 
comes  important  therefore  and  since  we  t^ 
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beautiful  chain  of  such  lakes  extending  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State,  stocking 
them  will  be  of  no  small  advantage  in  attracting 
the  elusive  tourist  to  Louisiana. 

In  order  to  keep  these  streams  stocked  the 
State  department  must  have  at  its  command  a 
source  of  supply.  Here  is  where  the  hatcheries 
serve  their  purpose.  Composed  of  a  series  of 
ponds  where  natural  fish  food  thrives,  the  hatch- 
eries form  ideal  breeding  grounds  for  millions  of 
breams,  bass  and  "goggle  eyes." 

Just  out  of  Alexandria  is  the  Beechwood  fish 
hatchery,  and  in  Tensas  parish  the  Lake  St.  John 
hatchery.  These  two  hatcheries  have  been  im- 
proved to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  equal  to 
any  fish  hatchery  in  the  South.  Leading  out  to 
the  Beechwood  hatchery  is  a  model  gravel  road. 
The  hatcheries  on  Cane  River  in  Natchitoches 
and  at  Lake  Bruen  in  Tensas  parish,  although 
constructed  on  a  smaller  scale  are  doing  equally 
as  effective  work  in  fish  raising.  To  the  hatcheries 
already  existing  two  more  are  being  added,  one  at 
Lake  Des  Allemands  in  St.  John,  Lafourche  and 
St.  James  parishes  and  another  at  Cross  Bayou 
near  Shreveport.  When  these  hatcheries  are  func- 
tioning properly,  Louisiana  may  well  hold  up  her 
head  in  pride.  For,  as  a  result,  literally  millions 
of  fresh  and  salt  water  fish  will  caper  in  our 
streams. 

Commercially  our  State  not  only  supplies  its 
inhabitants  with  fish  and  shrimp  but  ships  vast 
quantities  of  sea  food  to  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  sun-dried  shrimp,  a  picturesque  in- 
dustry introduced  into  the  State  by  the  Chinese, 
find  a  ready  market  in  the  Orient  and  Europe. 
Although  the  Conservation  Department  insists 
upon  strict  observance  by  commercial  fishermen 
of  their  rules  and  regulations  it  also  aids  the  in- 
dustry by  fighting  stream  pollution  and  con- 
serving the  supply  of  fish  for  future  years. 

And  so  with  proper  laws  being  enforced,  more 
hatcheries  being  erected  and  a  scientfic  bureau 
for  the  study  of  shrimp  in  the  process  of  being 
established,  Louisiana,  may  look  to  the  future  to 
many  more  years  of  fish-filled  streams  of  a  sun- 
lit gulf  with  trout  capering  and  striking  and  of 
periods  of  delightful  battle  with  the  silver  king 
of  southern  waters,  the  tarpon. 


Rebeddinq  of  Oysters  in 
Louisiana  Waters 


tei  The  oyster  season  having  just  opened  on  the 
peritj-'f  September,  early  predictions  point  to  one 
raw  re  heaviest  yields  in  years,  both  in  quantity 


and  quality.  The  reason  for  this  being  that  the 
climatic  conditions  have  been  most  favorable  to 
the  growing  of  good  oysters  and  the  fact  that 
tlie  oyster  men  have  taken  advantage  of  the  help 
given  them  by  the  Department  of  Conservation. 

The  oyster  crop,  like  any  other,  must  be 
properly  worked  and  cared  for.  After  an  oyster 
bed  has  been  cleaned  of  all  its  edible  oy.sters, 
there  are  two  methods  by  which  this  supply  can 
be  replenished  both  of  which  are  used  in  Lou- 
isiana. 

One  of  these  methods  is  the  planting  of  seed 
oysters  which  are  obtained  in  large  quantities 
from  dredging  on  the  natural  reefs  of  Plaque- 
mines, St.  Bernard,  and  Terrebonne  Parishes. 
These  seed  oysters  in  their  natural  state  grow  in 
large  clusters  and  for  replanting  are  broken  up 
and  planted  singly.  To  help  the  oyster  man  along 
this  line  and  to  provide  for  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  seed  oysters,  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation has  closed  to  public  lease  Bay  Junop  and 
Sister  Lake  in  Terrebonne  Parish.  During  the 
spring  months  of  every  year  permits  are  given, 
to  those  applying,  to  fish  seed  oysters  to  replant 
on  private  oyster  beds.  According  to  this  plan 
every  oyster  man  is  assured  of  being  able  to  se- 
cure seed  oysters  for  his  own  use. 

Another  method  used  in  oyster  cultivation  is 
the  rebedding  of  shells  in  locations  where  the 
young  oyster  spat  abound  during  the  breeding 
season.  At  this  time  the  young  spat  are  looking 
for  some  hard,  clean  surface  upon  which  to  set- 
tle and  form  their  permanent  abode.  To  effect 
the  proper  distribution  of  rebedding  shells  this 
Department  has  made  each  and  every  canning 
factory  from  Mississippi,  dredging  oysters  on  the 
natural  reefs  of  Louisiana,  post  a  bond  insuring 
the  replacement  of  all  shells  taken  from  these 
waters.  This  step  has  not  only  replenished  the 
supply  of  oysters  taken  off  the  reefs  during  the 
oyst3r  season  but  has  also  resulted  in  a  total  in- 
crease of  the  oyster  crop  from  year  to  year.  Com- 
plying with  this  condition  of  the  Department, 
Mississippi  concerns  this  year  alone  rebedded 
45  000  barrels  of  shells  on  our  natural  reefs.  The 
entire  cost  of  rebedding  being  borne  by  them.  To 
help  the  individual  oyster  man  in  this  State  to 
secure  shells  for  his  private  oyster  grounds  the 
Department  of  Conservation  this  year  set  aside 
$2,000.00,  with  which  they  purchased  shells  from 
the  various  packing  concerns  in  Louisiana.  These 
shells  were  then  distributed  among  the  men  free 
of  charge.  Appreciating  this  step  taken  by  the 
Department  in  their  behalf,  the  oyster  men  of 
Louisiana  promptly  took  advantage  of  this  op- 
(Concluded  on  Page  32) 
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The  Creating  of  the  Wild 

Life  Refuges  in  Louisiana 


The  Louisiana  State  Wild  Life  Refuge 

IN  March,  1910,  I  was  in  a  sporting  goods  store 
in  New  Orleans  looking  over  some  fishing 
tackle.  The  clerk  serving  me,  called  me  by 
name,  and  at  once  a  man  standing  at  the  counter 
near  me,  turned  to  me  and  said:  "Are  you  Mr. 
Mcllhenny  of  Avery  Island?"  On  being  assured 
that  I  was,  he  said :  "I  am  Charles  Willis  Ward, 
of  Michigan,  and  I  have  been  wanting  to  meet 
you  for  a  long  time,  to  learn  at  first-hand  how 
you  have  accomplished  the  protection  of  the  wild 
life  in  Louisiana,  for  which  you  are  famous." 

This  was  my  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Ward, 
who  was  destined  to  be  of  such  great  assistance 
in  establishing  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  Sanc- 
tuary. 

During  our  conversation  at  this  first  meeting, 
I  learned  of  Mr.  Ward's  interest  in  birds,  plants, 
shooting  and  fishing.  Recognizing  in  him  a  kin- 
dred spirit — for  all  my  life  these  subjects  had 
interested  me  more  than  any  others — I  asked  him 
to  come  to  Avery  Island  and  spend  a  week-end 
with  me.  Mr.  Ward  told  me  he  was  camping  on 
Wolf  River,  back  of  Pass  Christian,  Mississippi, 
and  would  be  very  glad  to  accept  my  invitation,  as 
soon  as  he  felt  well  enough.  He  explained  that 
he  was  just  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  and 
was  under  the  care  of  a  trained  nurse. 

I  had  quite  forgotten  about  Ward,  when  he 
arrived  at  Avery  Island,  about  three  weeks  later. 
I  took  him  to  my  house  expecting  he  would  stay 
two  days  at  most,  but  he  was  so  fascinated  with 
the  bird  and  plant  life,  and  the  fishing,  that  he 
remained  two  weeks.  Mr.  Ward  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  my  building  and  protecting  the  Eg- 
ret and  Heron  colony  on  Avery  Island,  which  at 
the  time  of  his  visit  contained  about  15,000  pair 
of  nesting  birds.  This  "Heronry,"  started  by  me 
in  an  artificial  pond  in  1893,  with  a  few  pair  of 
Egrets,  in  an  effort  to  save  this  bird  from  exter- 
mination, and  later  as  a  duck  sanctuary,  had 
proven  a  wonderful  success,  and  demonstrated 
the  fact  year  after  year  that  if  given  proper  pro- 
tection and  environment,  migratory  birds  would 
return  each  year  to  the  protected  area. 


This  little  experiment  in  conservation  by  me 
was  the  first  demonstration  of  the  wild  life  .sanc- 
tuary idea  for  migratory  birds  in  the  world,  and 
was  the  object  lesson  on  which  the  wild  life  ref- 
uge plan  has  been  built. 

During  Mr.  Ward's  visit  with  me,  we  together 
visited  a  54,000-acre  block  of  land  on  the  south 
side  of  Vermilion  Bay,  which  I  had  under  lease 
from  the  Orange  Land  Company  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  ducks  and  geese  during  their 
winter  sojourn  in  Louisiana.  On  this  property  I 
had  maintained  a  warden  service  during  the  win- 
ter, and  it  had  become  a  famous  winter  resort  for 
great  numbers  of  wild  fowl.  Mr.  Ward  was  very 
anxious  to  buy  this  property,  and  before  the  year 
was  out  he  and  I  bought  it  jointly.  As  soon  as 
we  had  title  to  this  property,  I  used  my  best 
efforts  to  close  it  to  all  shooting,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  couple  of  thousand  acres,  which  I  pro- 
posed we  should  keep  for  our  personal  shooting 
grounds.  Mr.  Ward  would  not  agree  to  this,  but 
I  finally  got  him  to  agree  to  set  aside  13,000  acres 
of  the  best  of  the  property  for  a  wild  life  sanc- 
tuary. The  locating  of  the  13,000  acres  he  left 
entirely  to  me,  and  I  selected  that  portion  having 
in  its  area  the  greatest  amount  of  duck-feed 
growing  ponds,  and  the  great  goose-graveling 
beach  at  Hell  Hole. 

As  soon  as  the  location  of  the  13,000  acres 
had  been  determined  and  a  survey  made,  I  at  once 
took  up  with  the  Board  of  Commissioners-  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds,  Game,  and  Fish,  (the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  not  then  having  been 
created),  the  question  of  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posed wild  life  refuge,  and  on  the  25th  of  July, 
1911,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Birds,  Game  and  Fish '  adopted  a 
lengthy  resolution  appointing  "Frank  M.  Miller, 
president  of  said  board  to  accept  the  complicated 
deed  of  gift". 

On  November  4,  1911,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  after  we  purchased  the  Vermilion  Bay 
property,  Mr.  Ward  and  I  donated  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana  the  13,000  acres  now  known  as  the 
Louisiana  State  Wild  Life  Sanctuary — the  pro- 
portion of  the  gift  being  three-fourths  by  Ward 
and  one-fourth  by  Mcllhenny.  This  was  the 
first  wild  life  refuge  in  the  world,  privately 
donated,   for   the   public   good. 
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II. 

Marsh  Island 

I  realized  that  if  the  migratory  wild  life  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  was  to  be  preserved  for 
all  time,  a  much  greater  area  of  winter  feeding 
and  resting  ground  must  be  provided  for  per- 
manent refuges. 

During  the  summer  of  1911,  I  quietly  got  to- 
gether options  on  Marsh  Island,  a  long  strip  of 
wonderful  duck  and  geese  country  lying  between 
Vermilion  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  Iberia 
Parish,  Louisiana.  The  acquiring  of  the  options 
to  purchase  this  property  required  a  very  large 
amount  of  detailed  work,  and  occupied  almost  my 
entire  time  from  early  summer  until  late  fall. 
First,  the  numerous  individuals  who  owned  the 
property  had  to  be  induced  to  sell  their  lands  at 
a  price  at  which  I  could  feel  justified  in  making 
the  attempt  to  raise  the  purchase  price.  Second, 
the  various  titles  to  the  different  parcels  of  land 
had  to  be  perfected.  This  in  itself  seemed  almost 
impossible,  and  but  for  the  able  assistance  of 
Mr.  John  Dymond,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  A.  Giffen  Levy, 
this  part  of  the  work  would  never  have  been 
accomplished.  Third,  to  have  a  proper  survey  of 
the  property  made,  as  no  actual  survey  had  ever 
been  made,  and  the  boundary,  as  afterwards 
proven,  must  have  been  located  by  guess. 

By  the  middle  of  December,  1911,  all  troubles 
had  been  overcome,  and  as  Mr.  C.  W.  Ward  had 
come  South  for  the  winter,  I  laid  my  plan  for 
this  additional  refuge  before  him,  and  he  at  once 
agreed  to  join  me  in  putting  up  the  necessary 
cash  to  procure  an  option  on  this  property. 

This  being  accomplished,  and  a  six  months' 
option  being  secured,  I  left  for  the  North  to  lay 
before  my  many  sportsmen  friends  my  plan  for 
acquiring  this  great  tract  of  land  for  a  per- 
manent wild  life  refuge.  Reaching  Chicago  on 
January  8,  1912,  in  twelve  days  I  secured  pledges 
amounting  to  $38,000.00,  with  the  promise  of 
considerably  more.  I  then  went  to  New  York 
and  at  once  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Horna- 
day,  who  was  at  that  time  greatly  interested  in 
the  conservation  of  our  wild  life.  Mr.  Hornaday 
kindly  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr. 
Robert  W.  DeForest.  On  January  25,  1912,  by 
special  appointment,  I  met  Mr.  Robert  W.  DeFor- 
est and  Mr.  Henry  W.  DeForest,  and  went  fully 
into  the  advisability  of  establishing  this  great 
wild  life  sanctuary  in  Louisiana.  These  gentle- 
men at  once  thought  favorably  of  the  plan  and 
promised  to  give  me  their  assistance.  They 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Rus- 


sell Sage,  and  after  numerous  conferences  and  at 
her  request,  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  property  for  the  conservation 
of  wild  life  was  ordered,  and  Mr.  George  Byrd 
Grinnell  was  sent  to  Louisiana  to  make  the  in- 
vestigation. Mr.  Grinnell  arrived  at  Avery 
Island  on  March  4  and  spent  four  days  going  over 
the  Marsh  Island  proposition. 

On  March  18,  I  was  advised  by  wire  by  Mr. 
DeForest  that  Mr.  Grinnell  had  reported  favor- 
ably. I  at  once  went  to  New  York,  where  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  purchase  of  Marsh 
Island  in  its  entirety  by  Mrs.  Sage.  All  those 
who  had  pledged  their  support  to  aid  in  the  pur- 
chase were  relieved  of  their  pledges,  and  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  1912,  Mrs.  Sage  paid  the  purchase 
price  for  Marsh  Island,  leaving  the  title  of  the 
property  in  my  name  until  it  was  decided  what 
body  politic  should  finally  receive  it. 

The  property  purchased  by  Mrs.  Sage  was : 

1.  From  Lawrence  P.  Fabacher   35,855.19  acres 

2.  From    Victor    Von     Schoeler,    John     D. 

Grace  and  W.  P.  and  S.  I.  Reymond   .  .  .       5,950.87  acres 

3.  From  Victor  Von  Schoeler  and  John  D. 

Grace    10,239.58  acres 

4.  From    Richard    J.     Hummel,    Benj.     R. 

Mayer  and  Alexander  D.  Barrow   1,281.44  acres 

5.  From   James   Webb,   Alexander  D.   Bar- 
row,  Richard   J.    Hummel   and   Benj.   R. 

Mayer  19,658.81  acres 

6.  From    Ashley    W.    Pettigrew,    Lewis    J. 

Bass  and  Sam  Nye  Bass   293.77  acres 

7.  From  Theolin  Landry    1,426.94  acres 

8.  From  the  Broussard  Realty  Co 557.35  acres 

9.  From  Dr.   J.  W.   Sanders    400.00  acres 

Total    Acreag-e    75,663.95  acres 

For  the  price  of  $162,980.02. 

On  August  12,  1913,  I,  acting  as  agent  for 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  tendered  Marsh  Island  to  the 
Conservation  Commission  of  Louisiana,  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  to  be  used  as  a  wild  life 
refuge,  which  tender  was  duly  accepted,  and 
Marsh  Island  was  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 

III. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  Wild  Life 
Refuge 

Shortly  after  I  acquired  Marsh  Island  for 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  a  large  body  of  land,  86,000 
acres,  lying  in  the  Western  Vermilion  and  East- 
ern Cameron  Parishes,  bordering  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  for  many  miles,  was  brought  to  my 
attention. 

I  knew  the  land  quite  well,  having  hunted 
ducks  and  geese  over  various  sections  of  it,  and 
I  knew  it  was  highly  adapted  for  a  winter  feeding 
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and  resting  refuge  for  migratory  wild  fowl,  and 
I  determined,  if  possible,  to  secure  this  land  also, 
as  a  permanent  wild  life  refuge. 

On  October  12,  1912,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Sol 
Wexler  and  John  E.  Bouden,  Jr.,  I  paid  $8,000.00 
for  an  option  on  this  property,  subject  to  the 
examination  of  the  title.  Mr.  John  Dymond,  Jr., 
and  Mr.  A.  Giffen  Levy  undertook  this  title  ex- 
amination, and  they  having  approved  the  title,  I 
secured  an  additional  option  for  six  months,  on 
December  11,  1912— by  the  payment  of  $20,000.00 
in  cash — to  purchase  the  property. 

I  at  once  went  North  to  again  call  on  my 
sportsmen  friends  for  assistance,  and  met  with 
the  same  hearty  response,  securing  pledges  for 
a  little  more  than  $45,000.00  in  less  than  two 
months,  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  again  nobly  coming 
to  the  front  with  a  donation  of  $5,000.00.  Before 
this  option  expired  I  had  secured  pledges  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  my  purchasing  the  property. 
As  I  could  not  use  any  of  the  pledge  money  until 
all  the  purchase  price  had  been  raised,  I  bought 
the  property  in  my  name  on  June  12,  1913,  paying 
$27,500.00  in  cash,  and  giving  venders'  lien  notes 
for  $185,000.00,  thus  completing  the  purchase 
price  of  $212,500.00. 

Through  the  able  assistance  of  Messrs. 
Robert  W.  and  Henry  W.  DeForest,  the  merits 
of  my  wild  life  refuge  plan  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Rockefeller  interests,  and  after 
many  conferences  and  much  correspondence, 
Mr.  Star  J.  Murphy,  attorney  for  the  Rockefeller 
interests,  was  instructed  to  investigate  the  merits 
of  the  proposition.  Mr.  Jerome  D.  Green,  secre- 
tary of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  was  sent  to 
Louisiana  for  this  purpose  in  the  early  fall  of 
1913,  spending  six  days  in  a  most  thorough  in- 
vestigation. On  his  return  North,  Mr.  Green  re- 
ported favorably  on  the  project,  and  I  was  called 
to  New  York  for  a  conference.  Several  months 
were  spent  in  perfecting  this  deal,  before  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  purchased  the  86,000 
acres  for  a  perpetual  wild  life  refuge,  paying  for 
it  $212,000.00  cash,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1914. 

In  order  to  have  the  wild  life  on  this  great 
sanctuary  afforded  immediate  protection,  I  urged 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  place  its  control  in 
the  hands  of  the  Conservation  Commission  of 
Louisiana.  On  May  27,  1914,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  passed  a  resolution  offering  full  con- 
trol of  this  property  to  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission of  Louisiana,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
There  was  some  local  opposition  to  the  Commis- 
sion taking  over  this  land  and  giving  it  protec- 
tion, but  at  a  meeting  of  the  full  Commission  at 


my  house  on  Avery  Island,  on  September  24,  it 
was  decided  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  and  on  September  25,  1914,  the  Con- 
servation Commission  of  Louisiana,  by  proper 
resolution,  formally  accepted  the  care  of  this 
great  wild  life  refuge,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  Conservation  Commi.ssion  of  Louisiana 
now  had  under  its  management  three  great  tracts 
of  land  dedicated  for  perpetual  wild  life  protec- 
tion, a  total  of  174,663.95  acres.  All  but  13,000 
acres,  (being  that  donated  to  the  State  by  C.  W. 
Ward  and  E.  A.  Mcllhenny),  was  held  for  a  lim- 
ited time  only. 

My  next  problem  was  to  have  the  Sage  Foun- 
dation and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  deed  these 
lands  to  the  State  of  Louisiana.  This  was  a 
more  difficult  problem  than  securing  the  pur- 
chase of  the  lands,  but  it  was  finally  decided  that 
such  a  donation  was  proper,  and  on  December  15, 
1919,  I  wired  from  New  York  to  Mr.  M.  L.  Alex- 
ander, Commissioner  of  Conservation,  that  both 
the  Sage  Foundation  and  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion had  decided  to  make  the  gift  to  the  State, 
and  confirmed  this  information  by  letter  from 
Avery  Island  on  December  18,  1919,  and  before 
the  New  Year,  the  deeds  to  the  State  were  signed 
and  delivered,  and  Louisiana  became  the  owner 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  wild 
life  refuges  in  the  world. 

The  cost  of  these  properties  to  the  several 
donors  at  the  time  of  purchase  was  $407,480.00. 
The  value  of  the  properties  today,  based  on  the 
annual  fur  catch,  is  $2,183,287.00,  acquired  at  no 
cost  to  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

(Signed)  E.  A.  McIlhenny. 
Avery  Island,  Louisiana,  April  4th,  1930. 


AN  OPINION 

"Well  it's  queer,"  said  he,  "but  you  seldom  find 
A  lover  of  trees  in  a  prison  cell 
Or  doing  a  wrong  of  any  kind ; 
It's  in  stuffy  rooms  the  criminals  dwell. 

"I've  watched  the  world  and  the  ways  of  men. 
And  those  who  are  bronzed  by  the  summer  sun 
And  know  the  secrets  of  field  and  glen 
Aren't  apt  to  be  near  when  wrong  is  done. 

"For  crime  is  bred  in  the  crowded  streets, 
But  the  man  who  bothers  with  plant  and  tree 
And  is  friend  to  the  humblest  flower  he  meets. 
Is  likely  a  friend  to  man  to  be." 

— Edg.\r  Guest. 
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''Louisiana  Has  Made  Tremendous  Progress  in  the  Con- 
servation of  Its  Wild  Life '—Says  Hon.  A.  M.  Bailey 

EDITOR'S  NOTE: — We  reproduce  below  an  article  from  "The  Christian  Science  Monitor."  by  Hon.  Alfred  M.  Bailey, 
Director  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Science,  published  in  the  issue  of  September  10,  1930,  which  is  a  forceful  and  convinc- 
ing ri-futation  by  a  well  informed  and  disinterested  observer  and  scientist  of  the  libelous  article  printed  anonymously  in  a 
recent    is.sue    of    ■'Outdoor   Life,"    entitled,    "The    Collapse   of    Conservation   in   Louisiana." 


Snowy  Egrets  Brought  Back  by  Protection 


Chicago  Academy  Head  Finds  Large  Number  of  Birds  in  Louisiana 


Special  from  Monitor  Bureau 

Chicago — The  sno-wy  egret,  which  twenty  years  ago  was  almost  ex- 
tinct, is  now  coming  back  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  southern 
states,  due  to  the  protection  by  law  of  this  plume  bird,  according  to 
Alfred  M.  Bailey,  Director  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Lincoln  Park  here.  Mr.  Bailey  studied  wild  bird  and  animal  life  in 
the  coastal  marshes  of  Louisiana  this  summer,  bringing  back  ten  miles 
of  motion  picture  films  to  the  academy. 

The  spread  of  the  snowy  egret  has  been  quite  noticeable  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  in  California,  in  the  swamps  of  Florida  and  other  southern 
states,  but  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  conservation  in  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bailey,  is  seen  at  Avery  Island,  La.  Here,  where  egrets 
and  other  plume  birds  were  almost  depleted  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
laws  protecting  them  had  come  too  late,  a  colony  has  grown  from  a  few 
birds  to  more  than  five  thousand  pairs,  he  observed. 

"In  most  states,"  he  said,  "these  birds  nest  in  very  remote  places 
difficult  to  reach,  but  here  on  Avery  Island,  which  is  just  a  high  spot  in 
a  marshy  region  comparatively  near  civilization, 
we  could  see  them  in  great  abundance.  From  our 
little  cabin  we  could  watch  the  button  bushes  and 
willows  crowded  with  what  looked  like  white  blos- 
soms. Then  the  white  btlls  would  rise,  spread 
their  wings  and  fly  away,  for  they  were  snowy 
egrets. 

"Thousands  of  them  were  nesting  and  rearing 
tlieir  young  as  though  the  region  was  unknown 
to  men.  Every  morning  and  every  evening  there 
was  a  continuous  flight  of  birds  to  and  from  the 
bird  haven.  Just  at  dusk  hundreds  of  them  were 
seen  returning  from  distant  marshes  to  their 
nests.  They  fly  high  in  large  flocks  until  they 
reach  their  colony,  then  spiral  down  from  the 
heights  to  safety  among  the  button-bushes  and 
willows." 

Louisiana  has  made  tremendous  progress  in 
the  conservation  of  its  wild  life,  Mr.  Bailey  re- 
marked. Since  the  killing  of  these  birds  was 
stopped  by  law  and  the  birds  allowed  to  breed  in 


safety,  Louisiana  has  gained  a  "wealth  of  bird 
life  unequaled  by  any  other  State,  and  a  very 
portant  area  for  ornithologists,"  he  said. 

Data  were  collected  on  the  anhinga,  American 
egrets,  Louisiana  herons,  little  blue  and  little 
green  herons,  black-necked  stilts,  Florida  and 
purple  gallinules,  rails,  waders,  small  perching 
birds,  and  other  sea  and  shore  birds. 

Two  new  birds  were  recorded  for  the  first 
time  in  Louisiana  by  Mr.  Bailey's  expedition.  A 
Derby  flycatcher  which  is  usually  found  along  the 
Rio  Grande  in  Texas,  and  Howell's  seaside  spar- 
row generally  found  on  the  Alabama  coast  were 
discovered  nesting  in  an  off-shore  island. 

The  pictures  taken  will  be  shown  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Academy  this  fall  and  later  will  be 
available  for  school  children  in  Chicago  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, for  Louisiana  children  through  the  Louisi- 
ana State  Department  of  Conservation,  and  for 
Colorado  children  through  the  Colorado  Museum 
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LOUISIANA  EGRET 
les    in   their   Natural   Setting 


of  Natural  History.  Mr.  Bailey  expressed  the 
hope  that  such  pictures  would  eventually  receive 
nation-wide  distribution. 


A  film  record  of  the  life  history  of  the  alliga- 
tor also  was  obtained.  The  reptiles  were  found 
by  thousands. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  AND  ITS  WORK 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 


It  was  found  upon  assuming  the  control  and 
management  of  this  office  by  the  present  Admin- 
istration that  apparently  nothing  had  been  done 
to  meet  this  legislative  mandate  and  realize  the 
earnest  solicitations  and  demands  of  thousands 
of  citizens  of  Northwest  Louisiana  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  this  great  project. 

The  present  incumbent,  after  inaugurating 
his  strict  policy  of  economy,  immediately  deter- 
mined upon  a  system  of  saving  that  would  make 
the  construction  of  this  project  possible.  Once 
setting  the  saving  machinery  in  motion,  from 
December  2nd  to  March  2nd,  it  was  seen  that  the 
Department  would  be  able  within  a  few  months 
to  apprise  the  Governor  and  the  citizens  inter- 
ested in  this  preserve  that  it  was  ready  to  under- 


take first  a  complete  and  thorough  survey  of  the 
project  and  to  begin  the  construction  of  at  least 
one  of  the  dams.  It  is  possibly  the  best  evidence 
of  our  retrenchment  policy  when  we  can  refer 
the  Legislature  to  the  fact  that  within  four 
months  we  have  accomplished  the  object  and  pur- 
pose of  its  will  enacted  into  law  four  years  past. 

As  its  object  and  purposes  and  the  great 
conservation  benefits  were  fully  discussed  at  the 
time  when  the  bill  creating  the  Northwest  Loui- 
siana Game  and  Fish  Preserve  was  presented  to 
the  Legislature  make  it  now  unnecessary  to  dwell 
to  any  great  extent  on  this  important  subject 
which  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
progressive  accomplishments  attained  recently 
by  this  Department. 
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Commissioner  Maestri  Maizes  Reply  to  Anonymous 
Article  Attaching  Department  of  Conservation 


Editor's  iVofc— To  correct  any  erroneous  impression  which 
nia.\-  lia\e  been  produced  by  an  anonymous  article  recently 
published  in  the  Augnist  issue  of  "Outdoor  Life,"  we  reproduce 
the  following  relative  correspondence  which  speaks  for  itself. 

August  12,  1930. 
Mr.    Harry    McGuire, 

Editor,  Outdoor  Life, 
1824  Curtis  Street, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Dear  Sir: 

Tliere  appears  in  tlie  August  issue  ot  your  publication 
known  as  "Outdoor  Life"  an  article  which  carries  the 
caption,  "The  Collapse  of  Conservation  in  Louisiana,"  by 
"A.  Propos,"  with  an  editorial  footnote  that  the  author 
of  this  article  cannot  allow  his  name  to  be  publicly 
known. 

Ordinarily  anonymous  communications  are  so  cowardly 
and  defenseless  that  the  only  treatment  to  be  adminis- 
tered is  silent  contempt.  However,  this  article  is  so  con- 
trary to  the  truth,  and  since  it  has  been  reprinted  in 
newspapers  of  this  city,  I  wish  to  make  the  following 
observation: 

I  take  exception  to  this  article  because  it  is  not  based 
on  facts,  and  is  a  wanton  misrepresentation  of  conditions 
in   Louisiana. 

I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation for  seven  months  and  I  am  willing  to  submit  for 
comparison  the  records  and  transactions  of  this  Depart- 
ment during  my  tenure  with  those  of  any  other  Commis- 
sioner who  has  served  in  the  same  capacity. 

1  wish  to  take  further  exception  to  the  article  not  only 
because  of  its  misstatement  of  facts  but  because  your 
magazine,  which  is  entirely  unknown  to  me,  printed  this 
article  anonymously. 

It  was  probably  prepared  by  someone  who  had  a  per- 
sonal grievance  against  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  the  article  was  sent  to  your  office,  which  fact  was 
possibly  unknown  to  you  as  editor.  At  any  rate,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana  by  printing  an  anonymous  article  like  this, 
which  attacks  an  important  department  of  the  State  and 
leaves  its  authority  no  way  of  knowing  from  whom  or 
from  what  direction  the  attack  has  come. 

Let  us  take  the  records  and  review  the  figures: 

Year  1929  Year  1930 

Under  Commissioner  Irion         Under  Commissioner  Maestri 

January 


24 

Arrests 

February 

26 

Arrests 

31 

Arrests 

March 

102 

Arrests 

34 

Arrests 

April 

50 

Arrests 

29 

Arrests 

May 

65 

Arrests 

50 

Arrests 

June 

44 

Arrests 

34 

Arrests 

Total 

78 

Arrests 

Total  202 

Arrests 

365 

Arrests 

The  above  figures,  covering  enforcement  under  the 
former  and  the  present  administrations,  do  not  only  dis- 
close a  greater  number  of  arrests  but  a  more  active  en- 
forcement of  the  conservation  laws  under  my  adminis- 
tration. 

It  is  true  that  enforcement  plays  a  great  part  in  the 
administration  of  conservation,  but  the  matter  of  finances 
is  a  vital  factor.  Therefore,  let  us  look  at  the  Depart- 
ment's financial  condition  and  see  if  there  has  been  any 
collapse  of  management  during  my  seven  months  of  ad- 
ministration: 

Fiscal  Year  1927 
Administration — Commissioner   Irion 


Appropriation 

$225,000.00 


Deficit 

$86.78 


Fiscal  Year  1928 
Administration — Commissioner   Irion 


Appropriation 

$225,000.00 


Surplus 

$1,091.85 


Fiscal  Year  1929 
Administration — Commissioner  Irion 


Appropriation 

$150,000.00 


Surplus 
$19,392.84 


Fiscal  Year  1930 
(December-July,    Seven    Months    Only) 
Administration — Commissioner  Maestri 


Appropriation 
$150,000.00 


Surplus 

1220,387.83 


Let  us  carry  this  comparison  a  little  farther.  During 
the  three  years  of  Dr.  Irion's  administration,  1927,  1928 
and  1929,  he  showed  a  surplus  of  only  a  little  over 
$20,000.00   tor   the   entire   period. 

At  the  end  of  my  fiscal  year,  having  been  in  office 
only  seven  months,  my  cash  balance  on  July  1,  1930,  was 
$251,631.28,   with   all   bills   having   been   paid. 

In  further  refutation  of  "The  Collapse  of  Conservation 
in  Louisiana,"  I  wish  to  state:  This  handsome  balance, 
which  is  entirely  in  cash,  will  be  dedicated  to  the  building 
of  fish  hatcheries  and  the  support  of  other  conservation 
activities  and  agencies  throughout  the  State.  It  will  not 
be  squandered  or  employed  for  political  purposes,  as  appar- 
ently has  been  done  under  past  administrations. 

Trusting  that  your  sense  of  justice  will  accord  this 
authentically  signed  communication  equal  space  and  prom- 
inence as  you  accorded  the  anonymous  article  published 
in  the  August  issue  of  "Outdoor  Life",  and  awaiting  your 
acknowledgement   of  this   communication,   I   am. 

Yours   very   truly, 

ROBT.    S.    MAESTRI, 

Commissioner. 
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OUTDOOR  LIFE 

OUTDOOR  RECREATION 

1824  Curtis  Street 

DENVER,   COLO. 

August    19,    1930. 
Dear  Mr.   Maestri: 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  12.  OUTDOOR  LIFE 
surely  intends  to  be  fair  in  presenting  the  game  conser- 
vation situation  in  any  state  in  the  Union,  and  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  wish  to  be  unfair  to  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission   in    your   state. 

On  the  other  hand,  before  publishing  your  letter  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  the  following  questions:  Of  the 
365  arrests  in  1930  under  your  regime,  how  many  resulted 
in  convictions?  Also,  of  this  number  of  arrests  how 
many  were  for  violations  of  the  Migratory  Wildfowl  laws? 
Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  stipulate  the  nature  of  the 
violations  for  which  most  of  the  arrests  were  made? 

I  presume  all  these  arrests  were  made  by  state  war- 
dens and  were  tried  in  state  courts.  Am  I  right?  Also 
would  you  mind  telling  me  if  state  wardens  filed  any  com- 
plaints under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Attorney's  office,  the  cases  to  be  tried  in  the 
Federal   courts? 

I-  will  appreciate  this  information  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)    HARRY   McGUlRE, 

Editor. 
Mr.    Robert   S.   Maestri, 
Dept.  of  Conservation, 
State  of  Louisiana, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


STATE    OF    LOUISIANA 

DEPARTMENT  OF   CONSERVATION 

New   Orleans,    La. 

August    26,    1930. 
Mr.  Harry  McGuire, 

Editor,   Outdoor  Life, 
1824   Curtis  Street, 
Denver,   Colorado. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  the  19th,  in  answer  to  my  communi- 
cation directed  to  you  under  date  of  August  12,  is 
acknowledged. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  your  periodical: 

"surely  intends  to   be   fair  in  presenting  the 
game   conservation   situation  in   any   state   in 
the  Union,  and  we  certainly  do  not  wish  to 
be  unfair  to  the  Conservation  Commission  in 
your  state." 
Such  a   declaration   of  purpose   on   your   part,   and   on 
the   part   of  your   publication,   is    not   only   commendable, 
but,  without  doubt  when  put  into  effect,  will  do  much  to 
correct  the  harm  this  state  has  suffered  from  the  scurri- 
lous  and   unwarranted   attack   made   on    this   department, 
and  indirectly  upon  the  law  enforcement  and  court   offi- 
cers of  this  state,  in  the  anonymous  article  of  your  August 
issue  carrying  the  caption,  "The  Collapse  of  the  Conserva- 
tion  in   Louisiana". 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  and  as  to  that  part  of  your 
letter  which   states: 

"before  publishing  your  letter  I  should  like 
to  ask  you  the  following  questions:  Of  the 
365  arrests  in  1930,  under  your  regime,  how 
many   resulted   in   convictions?     Also   of  this 


number  of  arrests  how  many  were  for  viola- 
tions of  the  migratory  wildfowl  laws?  Would 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  stipulate  the  nature  of 
the  violations  for  which  most  of  the  arrests 
were  made," 

1  wish  to  advise  that  the  records  of  this  department 
disclose  the  following  facts  and  figures: 

34   arrests  tor  killing  of  migratory  birds  and 

wild  game  out  of  season; 
13  arrests   for  trapping  song   birds   and    fur- 
bearing    animals; 
318  arrests  for  violations  of  the  fish,  shrimp 
and  oyster  laws. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Federal  game  protector, 
with  the  cooperation  of  this  department,  made  12  arrests 
tor  violating  the  migratory  wildfowl  laws. 

Our  records  do  not  disclose  the  number  of  convictions, 
as  this  is  a  record  and  function  of  the  state  district 
courts,  where  practically  all  of  the  complaints  and  charges 
were  filed,  and  also  the  function  of  the  Federal  District 
Court.  The  enforcement  division,  with  its  conservation 
law  protectors,  under  our  law,  perform  its  full  duty  when 
the  arrest  is  made  and  the  bill  of  complaint  lodged  with 
the  state  and  parish  attorneys — known  in  Louisiana  as 
district  attorneys,  and  who  are  the  prosecuting  attorneys 
of  violators  of  the  criminal  and  conservation  laws. 

Such  district  attorneys  have  at  all  times  the  depart- 
ment's full  cooperation  and  in  all  cases  where  our  en- 
forcement men  file  a  bill  of  complaint — and  such  bills  of 
complaint  are  usually  supported  with  complete  evidence, 
leaving  the  violator  practically  no  other  alternative  than 
to  plead  guilty,  which  is  the  usual  course — the  responsi- 
bility and  disposition  of  the  case  as  to  sentence  then  de- 
volves upon  the  judge  of  the  court. 

While  a  record  of  the  convictions  is  not  available  at 
this  time — and  which  record  you  can  secure  from  the 
various  district  courts  of  this  state,  and  also  from  the 
United  States  District  Court, — we  are  safe  to  say  that 
practically  all  cases  tiled,  both  in  the  state  and  Federal 
courts,  carried  convictions  and  sentences  that  were  in 
keeping  with  the  proportion  of  the  offense,  and  tended  to 
teach  a  salutary  lesson. 

Under  my  administration  you  are  assured  that  the 
director  of  our  enforcement  division,  with  his  corps,  as 
well  as  with  our  patrol  fleet,  has  at  all  times  actively 
cooperated  with   the   Federal  game  protectors. 

I  am  attaching  herewith  a  report  of  the  activities  of 
this  department,  which,  if  you  will  publish  with  this  and 
my  letter  of  August  12,  will  give  your  readers,  at  a 
glance,  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  manner  and 
fashion  in  which  this  department  operates  under  my  ad- 
ministration— meanwhile  maintaining  your  magazine's 
editorial  integrity,  which  the  subscribers  thereto  may 
rightfully  expect  and  demand. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)    ROBERT   S.   MAESTRI, 

Commissioner. 


Conservation  is  a  matter  of  public  sentiment. 
If  public  sentiment  is  for  it,  it  will  succeed.  If  it 
is  opposed  to  it,  we  are  in  a  miserable  plight.  It  is 
succeeding-  here,  and  it  means  the  salvation  of  our 
game  birds  and  animals  while  there  is  yet  time  to 
save  them.  It  means  that  we  will  do  more  for 
those  that  come  after  us  than  those  who  preceded 
us  did  for  us. 
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History  and  Development  of  Louisiana  s  Recent  Mineral 
Discoveries  and  Activities  of  the  Minerals  Division 


B\)  Dr.  J.  A.  Shaw,  Director  Minerals  Division. 


MINERAL  activities  within  the  State  have  so  in- 
creased during  the  period  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1  and  ending  September  30,  1930,  that 
regardless  of  the  cry  "hard  times  and  no  money," 
there  has  been  issued  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  as  many  or  more  drilling  permits 
than  during  any  other  nine-month  period  since 
the  Department  of  Conservation  was  organized. 
The  spirit  of  pioneering  so  prompted  the  inde- 
pendent operator  and  "wild  catter"  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  1929  several  new-  fields  were 
discovered,  and  many  tests  were  made  that  will 
no  doubt  lead  to  discoveries  of  other  major  fields 
during  the  few  remaining  months  of  the  year,  or 
tlie  early  part  of  next  year.  Since  the  last  bien- 
nial report  came  from  the  press,  much  additional 
data  has  been  accumulated  on  the  latest  discov- 
eries, viz.,  the  Zwolle  field  in  Sec.  34  Twp.  8 
North,  Range  12  West,  Sabine  Parish. 

After  several  dry  holes  had  been  drilled  far 
and  wide,  the  discovei-y  well  was  brought  in  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1929,  flowing  at  an  average 
of  4,000  barrels  per  day,  from  a  depth  of  2413 
feet.  This  stimulated  drilling  to  a  great  extent 
and  it  was  only  a  short  time  until  the  landscape 
thereabout  was  spotted  with  derricks,  and  the 
quiet  little  town  of  Zwolle  took  on  the  appearance 
of  a  bee  hive.  To  date  there  has  been  a  total  of 
112  permits  issued  for  the  field,  32  of  which  are 
producers,  46  failures  and  34  wells  now  drilling. 
This  field  in  particular  has  been  a  source  of 
worry  to  the  Department  in  that  the  operators 
have  encountered  a  great  deal  of  water  in  certain 
wells.  Because  of  the  peculiar  "crevice"  forma- 
tions, the  water  has  been  thought  to  affect  other 
wells  and  has  caused  the  agents  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  exert  the  utmost  diligence  in  their  in- 
spections. The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
co-operation  with  the  Department  is  now  making 
a  thorough  survey  of  the  sub-surface  conditions, 
and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  findings  may 
prove  very  beneficial  should  another  such  field  be 
found. 

Perhaps  the  most  disappointing  field  in  the 
recent  discoveries  is  the  Holly  field. 

Like  the  Zwolle  field,  several  unsuccessful 
te.sts  were  made  before  the  discovery  well  was 
brought  in  during  May,  1980,  with  an  initial  pro- 
duction of  1500  barrels  from  2858  feet  which  is 


the  Woodbine  sand.  Acreage  and  minerals 
soared  "sky  high"  only  to  settle  back  to  earth 
again  after  a  few  more  dry  holes  had  been 
drilled  offsetting  the  discovery.  The  ones  who 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  buy  in  at  the  in- 
flated prices,  seem  now  content  to  make  the  best 
of  their  deals,  and  take  their  losses.  It  is  very 
improbable  that  the  field  will  again  create  any 
great  amount  of  activity,  as  the  productive  area 
is  no  doubt  very  small. 

Among  the  important  discoveries,  is  the  new 
Sugar  Creek  deep  trinity  production.  For  years 
it  has  been  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  this 
area  was  productive,  for  an  almost  perfect  closed 
structure  exists.  Well  after  well  had  been  drilled 
to  what  was  thought  to  be  a  producing  horizon, 
only  to  find  a  very  slight  show  or  a  dry  hole.  The 
sand  had  every  appearance  of  having  contained 
oil  at  one  time.  Because  of  this  fact,  the  faith  of 
the  company  making  the  discovery  could  not  be 
shaken  and  deeper  drilling  was  undertaken.  Dur- 
ing April,  1930,  the  discovery  well  was  brought 
in  from  a  depth  of  4662  feet  making  23  million 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  high  in  gasoline  content.  Only 
just  recently  two  more  good  wells  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  producers,  and  more  locations 
have  been  made.  This  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
major  gas  and  gasoline  producing  areas  of  North 
Louisiana,  and  with  great  possibilities  of  a  future 
oil  producing  territory,  possibly  from  a  greater 
depth.  We  need  not  anticipate  any  great  drilling 
campaign  because  the  acreage  is  practically 
wholly  controlled  by  one  company,  and  it  is  their 
intention  to  carry  on  systematic  drilling  of  one 
well  to  each  40  acres,  which  is  as  it  should  be,  in 
the  interest  of  conservation. 

iThe  Rodessa  area  in  the  extreme  northwest 
corner  of  the  State  has  also  been  an  important 
discovery.  This  is  also  Trinity  production  from 
a  depth  of  5506  feet  with  an  initial  flow  of  eight 
million  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  30  barrels  of  47 
gravity  oil.  This  oil  is  peculiar  in  both  color  and 
scent.  Its  color  is  almost  that  of  a  mineral  seal 
oil,  and  has  a  scent  similar  to  that  of  naphtha. 
While  this  discovery  has  created  no  drilling  cam- 
paign, it  has  been  watched  with  increased  inter- 
est, and  will  no  doubt  be  added  to  the  list  of 
active  areas.  \, 
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All  of  the  older  fields  have  carried  on  their 
usual  steady  drilling,  with  no  noticeable  decrease 
in  drilling  permits.  In  the  gas  producing  terri- 
tories, Monroe  and  Richland  have  headed  the 
the  list,  while  Carterville  has  settled  down  to 
steady  production  along  with  the  others. 

South  Louisiana  has  perhaps  experienced  the 
greatest  slump  in  drilling  permits,  but  has  shown 
a  marked  increase  in  abandonments,  Edgerly  per- 
haps leading. 

The  upper  producing  horizons  are  becoming 
depleted,  and  the  wells  are  in  such  condition  that 
deeper  horizons  cannot  be  reached  through  these 
same  wells.  The  fact  that  the  Jennings  field  is 
experiencing  wonderful  production  from  depths 
as  low  as  7200  feet  will  no  doubt  stimulate  deeper 
drilling  in  many  of  the  older  fields  in  South  Lou- 
isiana. The  Salt  Domes  are  apparently  only  drill- 
ing their  lawful  offsets  at  present,  as  no  new  de- 
velopment has  been  undertaken,  and  but  very  little 
Geophysical  prospecting  is  in  progress.  Because 
of  the  tremendous  expense  attached  to  the  drilling 
and  completion  of  wells  in  the  Gulf  Coastal  Salt 
Dome  country,  only  the  major  companies  can 
operate.  Perhaps  the  most  important  dome  at 
at  present  is  the  Port  Barre  dome,  which  is  lo- 
cated about  ten  miles  east  of  Opelousas. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  oil  and  gas  ac- 
tivity, an  effort  is  also  being  made  to  bring  Lou- 
isiana back  into  the  list  of  sulphur  producing 
states.  The  discovery  of  a  new  deposit  of  sulphur 
under  the  bed  of  Lake  Peigneur,  has  prompted 
a  lai-ge  eastern  chemical  company  to  take  over  the 
holdings  there  and  install  equipment  similar  to 
that  used  on  the  old  sulphur  dome  in  Calcasieu 
Parish.  Several  tests  are  being  made  in  order  to 
outline  the  deposit,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before 
long,  Louisiana  may  again  be  known  as  a  sul- 
phur producing  State,  with  an  output  as  great 
as  ever.  Considering  that  all  heretofore  said  has 
had  to  do  with  the  drilling  and  abandoning  of  oil 
and  gas  wells,  and  sulphur  tests,  the  following 
table  of  comparisons  is  offered. 

Total  number  of  permits  issued  by  Minerals 
Division  for  operations  January  1,  1920,  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  19.30: 


1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
192.3 . 
1924. 
1925. 


.1781 
.1246 
.1568 
.1228 
.1207 
.1258 


1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 
'=1930. 


.1976 
.1452 
,1379 
.1634 
.1145 


«To   Sf-ptfni)jfi-  1.   1930,  only. 

The  total  number  of  permits  issued  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  1930  has  been  rather  even- 
ly distributed  throughout  the  months  or  on  an 
average  of  150  per  month.   Assuming  these  same 


figures  to  continue  throughout  the  remaining  four 
months  of  1930,  there  will  have  been  issued  ap- 
proximately 1800  permits,  which  exceeds  any 
other  year  except  1926  when  the  Tullos  Urania 
field  was  at  its  peak. 

Louisiana  has  experienced  no  new  pipe  line 
development  this  year,  other  than  the  usual 
gathering  systems.  The  large  lines  that  were  com- 
pleted last  year  seem  equal  to  the  task  of  sup- 
plying local  consumption  as  well  as  points  more 
distant,  viz.,  St.  Louis.  Birmingham,  and  Atlanta. 

The  Richland  gas  field,  second  largest  in  the 
State,  and  which  has  been  the  scene  of  two  of  the 
worst  "craters"  in  the  State's  history  of  gas  de- 
velopment, is  commenting  upon  the  successful 
killing  of  one  of  these  monsters,  namely  the  Boy- 
kin  crater.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent 
before  the  task  was  finally  completed.  Coopera- 
tion of  the  Department  and  the  operators,  to- 
gether with  combined  "common  sense"  reasoning 
as  to  methods,  finally  brought  about  the  completed 
task.  Although  many  hundreds  of  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas  were  wasted  and  much  money  was 
expended,  the  experience  gained  from  these  un- 
fortunate occurrences  may  be  the  means  of  pre- 
venting such  disasters  in  the  future.  The  Miner- 
als Division,  as  well  as  the  operator,  gains  valu- 
able information  which  is  made  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord and  is  being  applied  to  the  Thompson  crater 
in  an  effort  to  accomplish  the  same  feat.  The 
complete  history  of  these  craters  will  no  doubt 
be  available  in  report  form  within  the  near  fu- 
ture and  should  be  of  much  interest  to  every- 
one connected  with  the  industry. 

Oil  Production — State  of  Louisiana 

Barrels 

Januarv,  1930    1,719,712 

February,  1930   1.716,736 

March,  1930  1,826,366 

April,  1930 1,890,640 

May,  1930 1,846.950 

June,  1930    1,911,094 

July,  1930 1,915,015 

Total 12,826,513 

Metered  Gas  Production 

Figives  on  10-oz.  Presstire  Base  at  144 

Atmospheric  Pressiive 

Cubic  Feet 

January,  1930 26,668,466,000 

February,  1930  22,863,763,000 

March,  1930    25,089.098,000 

April,  1930    22.210,572.000 

May,  1930   -.  .  20,906.900.000 

June,  1930 20,513,493.000 

July,  1930   20,537.614,000 

Total 158,789,906,000 
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LOUISIANA  LEADS  THE  NATION  IN  THE 
PRODUCTION  OF  MUSKRAT  PELTS 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

trapper  went  any  place  to  place  his  traps  without 
let  or  hinderance ;  the  leaving  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  fur  animals  on  the  land  for  "seed,"  and  a 
stricter  adherence  to  the  state  laws  regulating 
the  open  and  close  seasons,  the  fur  industry  of 
the  state  will  become  a  steady  i-evenue  producer. 


It  is  evident  today  that  Louisiana,  due  to  its 
great  stretches  of  woods  and  marshes,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  chief  fur  producing  area  of  Noi'th 
America  and  fur  animals  will  be  taken  here  and 
women  will  wear  their  pelts  long  after  other  sec- 
tions of  the  continent  will  have  become  barren. 


LOUISIANA  LEADS  THE  NATION  IN  THE 
PRODUCTION  OF  HARDWOODS 

(Continued  from  Page  Ik) 
the  younger  ones  for  a  future  cut,  when  they 
will  be  considerably  larger  and  contain  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  higher  grades  of  lumber.  By  ap- 
plying these  methods,"  he  pointed  out,  "these 
progressive  operators  are  keeping  their  forest 
lands  productive,  are' obtaining  a  better  grade  of 
lumber  for  their  mill,  and  with  a  sufficient  area 
to  draw  upon,  they  can  obtain  a  supply  of  raw 
material  to  run  their  mills  indefinitely." 


REBEDDING  OF  OYSTERS  IN 
LOUISIANA  WATERS 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

portunity  and  all  the  shells  bought  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  this  purpose  were  quickly  distributed. 
From  these  activities  of  the  Department  in 
conserving  the  oyster  resources  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  helping  the  oyster  men  themselves,  it 
can  easily  be  seen  that  these  steps  in  conserva- 
tion not  only  insure  a  bountiful  oyster  crop  in  the 
future  and  the  safeguarding  of  our  oyster 
grounds  from  depletion,  but  also  malce  the  in- 
dividual oyster  man  as  well  as  the  factory  owners 
I'ealize  that  the  Department  of  Conservation  is 
doing  everything  in  its  power  to  help  them  fi- 
nancially and  otherwise.  In  turn,  the  Depart- 
ment has  received  their  whole-hearted  support 
and  this  response  to  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment bespeaks  of  only  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that 
the  future  oyster  industry  of  Louisiana  will  from 
year  to  year  bring  a  greater  revenue  both  to  the 
oyster  man  and  the  State. 


MODERN  GUNNERS  WASTE  DUCKS 

"The  squirrel  hunter  with  his  long  rifle  of  the 
old  days  never  wasted  a  shot.  He  should  be  emu- 
lated by  the  boobs  who  waste  a  million  crippled 
ducks  every  year  by  shooting  at  birds  out  of 
range,"  says  Carlos  Avery,  president  of  the 
American  Game  Protective  Association. 


FISHING 

Don't  rave  no  more  'bout  fishing, 
For  I've  surely  had  my  fill, 
My  legs  are  sore  and  hurtin', 
It's  pain  to  climb  this  hill. 

My  shoes  are  full  of  gravel, 
Oh,  I'm  a  perfect  fright! 
I  met  ants,  bugs,  mosquitoes, 
And  they  all  took  a  bite. 

Some  used  me  as  a  highway. 
While  others  lit  like  a  plane. 
They  stirred  up  flesh  and  feeling. 
Left  bumps  and  itching  pain. 

I'm  brown  as  a  leaf  in  Autumn, 
And  blistered  'round  my  neck, 
I'm  sweatin'  like  the  devil 
And  it  stings  these  sores  like  heck. 

Don't  talk  to  me  'bout  fi.shing, 
Its  charms  and  thrills  so  great, 
I've  had  this  one  experience. 
And  I've  got  a  full-grown  bait. 

— Alabama  Game  and  Fish  Neivs. 


J.  p.  BRIANT 

A.  Stef  Lumber  Company 
Incorporated 


Rough  and  Dressed  Lumber 


Office  and  Yards 
600  N.  Broad  St. 
Corner  Toulouse 


Office   Phone 

GAL.    4128 

4129 

3012 

7920 


Allen  Mehle  Company, 

INCORPORATED 

GENERAL 
INSURANCE 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
2015  American  Bank  Building 

MAin    1062 


Get  Your  Limit  on  Ducks ! 


THE  Department  of  Con- 
servation, of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  cordially  Invites 
you  to  visit  the  Pass  a  Loutre 
Public  Shooting  club  under 
its  direction,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  during 
the  season  of  1930-1931,  No- 
vember 1  to  January  31. 

The  club  house  is  ade- 
quately appointed  for  the 
entertainment  of  guests,  be- 
ing supplied  with  a  comfort- 
able dormitory,  a  light  plant, 
a  water  supply  system  fur- 
nishing hot  and  cold  water, 
and  a  cuisine  under  the  man- 
agement of  competent  help. 

The  many  ponds  have  been 
opened  with  trails  leading 
from  the  main  passes;  the 
equipment,  such  as  ducic 
boats,  decoys,  and  blinds, 
has  been  put  in  proper  shape 
for  the  season. 

The  hunting  of  wild  water- 
fowl is  permitted  only  from  a 
half  hour  before  sunrise  to 
noon.  This  gives  the  ducks  u 
half-day  rest  for  feeding  in 
the  ponds. 

The  Pass  a  Loutre  Ciub  is  located  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  on  one  of  the  passes  of  the  river, 
90  miles  from  the  City  of  New  Orleans. 

Trains  leave  New  Orleans  (Algiers  side)  daily  at 
8:00  a.  m.  for  Buras,  where  the  mail-boat  meets  the 
train  and,  after  lunch,  conveys  tlie  guests  to  Pilot 
Town,  arriving  at  4:30  p.  m.  Here  the  sportsman  is 
met  by  a  department  boat  and  a  half  hour  later  is  at 
the  club  house. 

The  train  fare  is  $4.30  the  round  trip.  The  mail- 
boat  charges  $1.00  each  way. 

At  the  club  house  the  daily  charge  is  $12.50.  This 
covers  .services  of  guide,  ducl<boat,  decoys,  brealv- 
fast.  lunch,  dinner,  and  lodgings.  Sportsmen  must 
bring  their  own  guns,  but  shells  for  standard  12,   16, 


a  Loutre  Public  .Shootiug  Club  House 

and  20-gauge  guns  can  be  purchased  at  tiie  club 
house  at  retail  prices. 

Sportsmen  desiring  to  visit  the  club  must  register, 
either  in  person  or  by  mail,  at  the  office  of  tlie  De- 
partment of  Conservation.  126  N.  O.  Court  Building, 
New  Orleans.  A  registration  fee  of  $5.00  is  required, 
which  is  accepted  by  the  club  manager  as  part  pay- 
ment on  tile  guest's  account.  Failure  to  avail  oneself 
of  tlie  registration  forfeits  the  fee. 

For  full  information  relative  to  registration  and 
accommodations,   apply   to 

DKPARTMENT  OP  COXSEKVATION 


126  >'.  O.  Court  Biulding 


>ieH   Orle;uis 


'  ■  ^'^i 


